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April 20 recital set 


Program will feature music of Mozart 


by Cathy Ward 

A company of distinguished guest ar- 
tists, a repertoire rich with the sounds of 
Mozart and Prokofiev, and a premiere 
performance of an original composition — 
all promise to create a stimulating even- 
ing of classical music as Michael Finegold 

‘presents his fourth annual flute recital in 
conjunction with the NECC 1985/86 
Creative Arts Series. 

Scheduled for Sunday evening, April 20 
at 7 p.m. in the college center, the pro- 
gram will feature Michael Finegold, 
associate professor of music and coor- 
dinator of music at Northern Essex, as 
flute soloist, accompanied by a pianist 
and a string trio. This will mark the 
largest number of players ever to perform 
with Prof. Finegold in this annual event. 

Emphasis on Mozart 

“Emphasis for the recital is on the 
music of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart,”’ 
the professor said. “‘Because of the award 
winning film, ‘Amadeus,’ his music is en- 
joying increased popularity.” A rock 
video, ‘‘Amadeus,”’ has also been recent- 
ly recorded, portraying performers at- 
tired in clothing of Mozart’s time. 
‘Pianist, Michael Kramer accompanies 

Mozart’s Sonata #4 in F Major K. 138, 
written by the composer in his pre- 
adolescent years, will feature Finegold on 


MICHAEL KRAMER, pianist. 
— Kim Pickard photo. 


tion. 


Inside Story 
April 15, 1986 
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Richard Dauphinee has of- 
ficially resigned from Northern Essex. 
In a recent interview with the 
Observer, Dauphinee claimed a 
buyout package was never an option 
— which contradicts the position of 
the Northern Essex Faculty Associa- 
(page two) 


Psychology teacher Paula 
Strangie feels the college lacks 


the flute, accompanied by Michael 
Kramer, pianist. This performance will 
also mark the debut of these two musi- 
cians playing together. 

Kramer, currently teaching class piano 
courses at Northern Essex, has been 
heard extensively in the New England 
area as recitalist and soloist with or- 
chestras. He has performed at Carnegie 
Hall in New York and with the Boston 
Pops. In addition to his activities as a 
pianist, he served as music and technical 
consultant on the Westminster label and 
holds degrees in mathematics as well as 
in music. For many years, he has been on 
the staff of the Boston University 
Tanglewood Institute. 


String trio accompaniment 

A flute quartet in D Major, represen- 
ting Mozart’s mature compositional 
style, will be performed with a string trio, 
consisting of Michael D. Loo, violinist; 
Ella Lou Weiler, violinist; and Nancy 
Tumarkin, cellist. 

Loo, violinist and violist, has perform- 
ed widely throughout New England, 
chiefly as a chamber musician. He has 
also appeared as solist with a number of 
orchestras in concerti by Bach, Tartani, 
Stravinsky, Vivaldi, and Mozart. He is 
currently principal viola of Sinfonie by 


__ the Sea, The Greater Boston Chamber Or- 
_ chestra, and the Cape Ann Symphony, 


and is on the music faculty of the Brooks 
School. - 

Ella Lou Weiler, pianist and violist, has 
made numerous recital appearances in 
both solo and acompanying roles. Perfor- 
mances with current orchestras include 
the Long Beach Smyphony, Pacific Sym- 
phony, Disneyland Orchestra, and the 
California D’Oro Chamber Players. 

Performances abroad include several 
summer seasons in Switzerland. Her 
music involvement also extends to 
teaching, lecturing, recording, and televi- 
sion appearances. 

Cellist Nancy Tumarkin is currently 
teaching at Brookline Music School where 
she has given several solo and chamber 
recitals. She also teaches at Gordon Col- 
lege, Wenham, and at Brooks School, 
North Andover. 

She is a member of Sinfonie by the Sea 
and the New Britain Symphony. Perfor- 
mances in solo recitals and chamber 


‘music concerts include the Strawberry 


Banke Chamber Music Festival; Fogg 
Museum; and Chamber Music on Nan- 
tucket series. 

(Continued on page four) 


MUSIC PROF. MICHAEL FINEGOLD. 
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Students plan concert 


by Cathy Ward 

Take one noontime hour; add a carpet 
of green grass; top with a breath of fresh 
air; gradually fold in an energizing tem- 
po; mix well with a pulsating beat; 
sprinkle generously with sunny smiles, 
and, the results? A recipe for a 
lunchbreak guaranteed to nourish the 
hungriest of music lovers. 


Live, outdoor performances by the Nec- 
co Wafers on April 23 and Tyrade on 
April 25 will supply all the ingredients 
necessary for an uplifting break between 
classes. Both groups are composed of 
members of the music club of Northern 
Essex. 


The amphitheater area opposite the 
library will provide the locale for both per- 
formances, scheduled to run from 12-1 
p.m. If rain intervenes, the tiled lounge 
will provide the gathering place. 


Strangie 


commitment in the area of full-time | 
personal counseling on campus. 

is concerned that it 
sometimes appears there are more 
counseling services than there really 
are because the services provided deal 
largely with emergencies. 


Fulbright Scholar Ram Rahul 
Sheel recently spoke at Northern 
Essex on the subject of United States 
foreign policy and South Asia. Sheel 
believes the lack of American scholar- 
ship in the area of Indian affairs con- 
, tributes to the lack of understanding 
between the United States and India. 


(page three) 


sitive,” 
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Bradford College recently 
sponsored a domestic policy debate 
between Ralph Nader and Lewis E. 
Lehrman. Nader called President 
Ronald Reagan ‘cruel and insen- 
while Lehrman claimed 10 
million new jobs have been created 
under the Reagan Administration in 
the past four years. (page eighteen) 


‘Top-40’ Rock 

Many months of rehearsals and plann- 
ing promise a repertoire sure to rouse the 
“grooving”’ instincts of all. Featured per- 
formers in Tyrade, who will emphasize 
“top-40”’ rock are Laurie Rosinski, lead 
vocalist; Rick Cote, bassist and backing 
vocalist; Steve Briggs, lead guitar and 
vocals; Jeff Sheirik, drummer; and Bob 
Jacobucci on the keyboard. Jacobucci is 
president of the music club. The group 
will feature music of ‘‘Triumph,”’ 
“Journey,” and ‘‘Heart.’’ 


Samething for everyone 
Performing against a backdrop of graf- 
fiti design, the “‘Necco Wafers” promise 
to satisfy every musical taste. By play- 
ing music they enjoy, they feel they have 
chosen music that all will like. Rhythms 
from the 40s, “‘oldies” tunes, rock, and fu- 
sion will highlight their program. Special 
attraction will be the debut of four 

(Continued on page four) 


English Professor Ann ott 
says serving in the Peace Corps was 
the most valuable experience in her 
life. Duties reanged from the delevery 
of babies to the settling of disputes 
between native farmers. 


(page sixteen) 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY | 


Northern Essex turns 25 


PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY cuts birthday cake at kickoff 
of NECC’s 25th anniversary celebration. Marie Hodgdon and 
Helen Allen, alumni editors of the Observer, watch. 


— Carl Russo photo. 


Program attracts students 


by John Foley 

The education report for the April 
meeting of the Northern Essex Board of 
Trustees was on the college’s overseas 
academic program. 

Usha Sellers, chairperson of the divi- 
sion of social sciences, is credited with 
getting this program off the ground and 
to its present success. 

International student exchange pro- 
grams have traditionally been the proper- 
ty of the larger more elite four-year in- 
stitutions. Sellers was determined to push 
ahead regardless of this view. With the 
help of the Northeast Consortium of Com- 
munity Colleges and Universities in 
Massachusetts (NECCUM), she was able 
to begin the overseas academic program 
at Northern Essex in the fall of 1984 
when two students departed for Ealing 

_ College in London. 

Since that time, interest in the program 
has increased to a point where 12 Nor- 
thern Essex students have already been 
approved for semesters in Italy, Ireland 
and London for next fall. 

Sellers ended her presentation by 
thanking President John Dimity and 
Dean of Academic Affairs Robert 
McDonald for their support. 

Personnel actions taken 

Personnel actions affecting five staff 
and faculty members were taken up at the 


meeting. 

Paul Tomasz was hired as full-time 
grounds-keeper, and Frank Knutkowski, 
electronic technician, went from part-time 
to full-time. 

Promotions for three faculty members 
were approved. Edward Champy, depart- 
ment of engineering, was promoted from 
associate professor to full professor. 
Harold Sipples, English department, was 
named associate professor. William 
Wright, department of social sciences, 
was promoted to the rank of assistant 
professor. 


Other business 

The trustees accepted a $100 scholar- 
ship donated to NECC by the March of 
Dimes for the college’s assistance in their. 
annual cablevision telethon. The scholar- 
ship will be awarded to a NECC student 
enrolled in a health or human services 
curriculum. 

The board also voted to accept two 
original art works donated by Amy 
Olenio, a 1979 graduate of Northern 
Essex. The works were painted ard 
donated in honor of the college’s 25th 
anniversary. 

The board decided to postpone discus- 
sion on the spending plan for the division 
of continuing education until next 
month’s meeting. 


Trying to lower evening class tuition. 


NECC shifting programs 


by Kristen King 

The college is shifting some of its divi- 
sion of continuing education programs to 
day division status, President Dimitry 
recently told the Observer. 

The reason for the changeover is to ob- 
tain state funding for evening programs, 
thereby lowering tuition costs and attrac- 
ting new students, he said. 

“Tt’s very unfair, I think, that the com- 
monwealth does not subsidize evening 
programs,” he said. 

Tuition turned over to state 

Dimitry said that evening programs 
would not have to be held during the day 
to be eligible for state funding. 

The college would simply agree to turn 
over tuition collected for each course to 
the treasury department of the 
commonwealth. 

The Lawrence Education Employment 
Program (LEEP) currently obtains fun- 
ding for its evening programs this way. 

Tuition hike 

Tuition for DCE programs will cost $3 
more per credit hour next semester. 

Dimitry cites the high cost of evening 
nursing tuition as a reason for changing 
the status of some DCE programs. 

“We could lower the nursing tuition 
rate from the $108 recommended per 


credit for next semester to $28.50,” he 
said. 

The benefit to the college would be in- 
creased enrollment. “‘The more students 
you have, the better your chances of at- 
tracting quality students,” he added. 


Upcoming events 

Commenting on 25th anniversary ac- 
tivities, Dimitry said that a reception was 
planned for in the conference center of the 
library this Friday, April 11 from 4 to 6 
p.m. 
Other April events include the New 
England Women’s Studies Association 
Conference Saturday, April 12 from 9 
a.m. to 5:15 p.m., a flute recital Sunday, 
April 20 at 7 p.m. in the college center, 
and a performance of Still Point XII 
Saturday, April 26 at 8 p.m. in the gym. 


Student housing 
The president said the college is 


~ negotiating the building of student hous- 


ing with the Franklin Investment Group, 
Ltd., owners of the land adjacent to the 
college. 

“Many of our students live too far 
away to commute,” he said. If built, the 
housing would consist of apartments for 
four to six students and would be rented 
at market rates, Dimitry said. 


Dauphinee saga continues 


Former staffer denies possible contract buyout 


by Glen Bergendahl 

The saga of Richard Dauphinee con- 
tinues. Last issue the Observer reported 
management had arranged to pay 
Dauphinee an additional sum of money in 
order not to return to Northern Essex. 


President Dimitry countered, saying. 


there was still a position open for 
Dauphinee if he wished to return. Since 
that story was reported, new 
developments have surfaced. = 
Dauphinee officially resigned last week. 


_ When contacted about his decision to 


resign, Dauphinee contradicted informa- 
tion given by Northern Essex Faculty 
Association President Joseph Rizzo, 
regarding a possible buy out. ““Manage- 
ment didn’t offer to buy me out. That was 
never an option. There is a misunderstan- 
ding somewhere along the line,” 
Dauphinee said. When notified of the 
discrepancy, Rizzo commented, “My 
understanding of the situation is there 
was a buy out being negotiated. I don’t 
know why he (Dauphinee) didn’t 
acknowledge it.”’ 
Position was offered 

Dauphinee confirmed that he was of- 
fered a position as assistant director of 
financial aid. ‘Clearly that was not one 
of the smartest things they could have 


done. I would have been working under . 


one of the people who tried to sandbag 
me. The position also comes under Norm 
Landry’s office and he is another one who 
tried to sandbag me,’’ Dauphinee noted. 

“Meanwhile, Dauphinee still has not 
received any of the back pay to which he 
is entitled for winning the grievance. The 
case has gone back to the State Labor 
Relations Commission for further 
examination. 

“In the initial grievance decision, 
management was ordered to reinstate me 
with two year’s back pay included. There 
was a breakdown in negotiations. One 
day there would be a meeting where 


management would claim they didn’t 
have enough money in the budget and 
other times there would be meetings on 
management’s request for a gag order on 
the union’s discussing the grievance with 
the media. The union could not agree to 


that. Clearly, the delay in receiving back _ 


pay stems from the gag order Dimitry 
tried to impose,’’ Dauphinee said. 


When asked to comment on 


-Dauphinee’s remarks, Dimitry explained, 


“I’m leaving it up to the State Labor 
Relations Commission. Whatever they 
teli us to do, we will do and that’s all we 
will do. As long as everyone agrees the 
authority in this matter is the hearing of- 
ficer, it doesn’t matter what we think or 
what the union thinks. 


“There are approximately eight : 


separate financial parts to the puzzle, 


ranging from medical expenses to salary. _ 


It’s all a question of what you pay in- 
terest on, how much money is retroactive, 
what fiscal year is involved and other 
financial matters were beyond our con- 
trol. This is all new to us and we are look- 
ing for direction.” 


Injunction ruled out 
The union has decided not to pursue the 
court injunction, which would put a stop 
to the LPN Nursing program being run 
during the summer months outside the 
Division of Continuing Education (DCE). 


The faculty association feels filing an * 


unfair labor practice charge with the 
State Labor Relations Commission is 
more feasible than pursuing a court in- 
junction. ‘This isn’t a situation where 
we are being insensitive. The union does 
not disagree with the idea of lowering tui- 
tion rates for students. The problem is 
Dimitry is unilaterally implementing a 
procedure that is currently being 
negotiated in the elective bargaining 
agreement,” Rizzo explained. 


Senate proposes activity fee increase in beginning of budget talks for coming year | 


by Bob Breton 

The student senate met last week to 
discuss the budget for the student ac- 
tivities office. The Senate has proposed 
an increase in the student activity fee 
from $2 to $3. The activities budget is 
based on this fee and the increase would 
make more funds available. 

Both the student senate and Steve 
Michaud, student activities director, ap- 
proved the budget. It is now in the hands 
of Dean of Student Services Norman Lan- 
dry for his approval. It will then be sent 


to Dean Joseph Brown, President John 
Dimitry, and the Board of Trustees for 
approval. 


Sue Smulski, secretary of the student 
activities office, says the Senate will soon 
be rewriting and updating the rules and 
regulations of many clubs on the campus. 
“They haven’t been updated in about 15 
years,” she says. 


Along with general club regulations, 
Smulski says money spending procedure 
will also be outlined. The student senate 


and the student activities office are work- 
ing very hard to provide a workable at- 
mosphere in which the students can also 
enjoy themselves. 


Director of Student Activities Steve 
Michaud has announced to club advisers 
that he must be informed of any planned 
raffles. 


Each year the college needs to file tax 
returns on proceeds from raffles and 
bazaars within 10 days of the event, then 


an annual report to the City of Haverhill. 
All receipts must be turned in to Joan 
Driscoll, bookkeeper for student activities 
funds. Disbursements are made by 
Driscoll (prizes, expenses, etc.). 
Michaud says the information is re- 
quired so that the college can file the pro- 
per reporting forms. Copies of raffle 


_ tickets must be sent to Tillie DelVecchio, 


comptroller. 
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Strangie urges 
awareness of 
insurance plans 
for students 


by Kristen King 

__ Paula Strangie, psychology teacher, is 
keenly aware of the need for student 
MEDICAL INSURANCE. 

While in graduate school, Strangie 
became seriously ill with Hodgkins 
Disease and was without medical 
coverage. ‘‘I was in debt for a very long 
time because of hospitalization costs,” 
she said. When you're young, you don’t 
think about insurance or that these kinds 
of serious illnesses will ever happen to 
von ” 

Check option B for complete coverage 

“Students should consider the school’s 
Option Plan B insurance,” Strangie said, 
noting that it covers a student for serious 
and life threatening illnesses for only 
$118 a year. The plan provides not only 
excellent medical coverage, but also has 
a mental health benefit which provides up 
to $1,000 for therapy. Coverage for detox- 
ification and drug rehabilitation is also 
included. 

Strangie urges students to find out 
whether they are covered under their 
parents’ insurance plans and whether 

. mental health coverage is offered. 


Parents policies may not help 

“Some families have mental health 
coverage,” she said, ‘‘but if the students’ 

‘problem is with a parent, then he may be 
reluctant to ask the parent to use his in- 
surance policy for therapy.’’ In that case 
Strangie advises students to take advan- 
tage of the school’s Optional Plan B 
insurance. 

Strangie and five other behavioral 
science faculty have been doing volunteer 
counseling on campus, but it is for 
emergencies only and is short term. 

‘It is a crisis’ 

The teachers refer students who need 
counseling to therapists, but Strangie 
said, “Good therapy costs money.”’ She 
said she refers students who have no in- 
surance to mental health clinics, but add- 
ed that the treatment at clinics is not 
always the best. “I think a lot of students 
could use counseling services,” she said, 
“but we don’t have the staff. It is a 
crisis.” 
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have paid for.” 


REGISTRAR ALLEN FELISBERTO. 
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PAULA STRAN GIE. 


Band aids not adequate 

At the end of this semester, the five 
behavioral science faculty members will 
no longer be able to offer their services 
to students. Strangie said her role as a 
volunteer is that of crisis intervention. “I 
deal with problems of suicide, depression, 
addiction, physical and sexual abuse — 
serious issues.” 

She described the counseling efforts on 
campus as a “band aid on a huge open 
sore.”’ ‘‘ I think that it is a disgrace that 
we don’t have a commitment on the part 
of the college for permanent full-time per- 
sonal counselors. It’s a dire need,’’ she 
asserted. 

“The Counseling Center has tried its 
best to provide students with services, 
but what we have is limited, short-term, 
voluntary and temporary,” she said. 

Only able to deal with emergencies 

“I am concerned that it sometimes ap- 
pears that there are more counseling ser- 
vices on campus than there really are, 
because we can only deal with emergen- 
cies and referral at best.” 

“Tf the college does not hire full-time 
personal counselors, then it’s even more 
important that students get Optional 
Plan B insurance,” she said. ‘‘No one 
should be caught like I was without the 
ability to pay for good medical or 
psychological services. I lived many years 
in debt to pay for the services that a sim- 
ple $50 student policy, at the time, could 


Lina an. 
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Insurance 


by Kristen King 

When Northern Essex students enroll 
at the college, they are obliged to sign up 
for accident insurance ‘at the cost of 
$12.50 a year. 

At the same time, they are given an op- 
tion for more insurance at the cost of $118 
per year. Few students take advantage of 
the second option, settling for the lower 
fee. 

Concerned counselors, faculty and ad- 
ministrators urge students to consider 
going for better coverage. The $12.50 
policy is only for accident related injury, 
not other kinds of medical expense. 

Option B (see below) offers a much 
broader protection against costs for 
serious illness, mental health care and 
maternity charges. 


The $12.50 policy provides addicent in- 
surance only, covering expenses incurred 
as a result of accidental bodily injury. 
Coverage is provided on a 24 hour basis, 
within a year of the date of the accident, 
up to $20,000 for each insured. 


Covered expenses include services of a 
physician, surgeon, registered graduate 
nurse, hospital confinement, ambulance 
service, use of operating room, anesthetic 
(including administration) x-ray examina- 
tion or any other therapeutic supplies or 
service. 


Dental benefit 
Payment for injury to sound, natural 
teeth is limited to $1,500 for each covered 
accident. 


NORMAN LANDRY.  — File photo. 


required 


‘Many of our students are 
under-insured and at risk. Plan 
B is a good plan and relatively 
inexpensive — about $140 for 
a year’s coverage.’ 

-— Norman Landry 


Accidental death and dismemberment 
payments are as follows: 

Loss of sight to one eye or limb, $1,250; 
loss of sight to both eyes or two limbs, 
$2,500; loss of life, $2,500. 

The policy period is from Sept. 1, 1986 
to Aug. 31, 1987, and from Jan. 1, 1987, 
to Aug. 31, 1988, for spring enrollment. 

Option B offers better coverage 

Students deciding to obtain sickness 
benefits need to consider the Option Plan 
B insurance. 


Benefits are payable for covered ex- 
penses incurred within a year from the 
date of first medical treatment for the 
sickness, up to $20,000 for any one 
sickness. 

The plan provides benefits for hospital 
room and board, intensive care, hospital 
services (tests, x-rays, etc.), surgery ex- 
penses, second opinion for surgery, 
anesthetist expense, assistant surgeon 
expense, and nurse, ambulance and physi- 
cian expenses. 


Non hospital confinement benefits 

The plan also provides for services 
which do not require the patient to be con- 
fined to a hospital. 

Services covered are day care surgery, 
outpatient services, consultation, dental 
surgery, psychiatrist, psychologist and 
social worker services, and maternity 
costs. 

Student coverage is issued by the 
Massachusetts Idemnity and Life In- 
surance Company. 

Interested students may obtain a 
brochure outlining the benefits of both 
plans in the bursar’s office. 


Norman Landry, dean of student ser- 
vices, states, ‘‘We encourage students to 
select the optional Plan B of the com- 
munity college Student Insurance Pro- 
gram when possible so that each may 

have comprehensive health insurance 
coverage. Many of our students are 
under-insured and at risk. Plan B is a 
good plan, and relatively inexpensive — 
about $140 for a year’s coverage.” 


All College 


All College Day is set for Wednesday, 
May 1. At this point in time, students 
must confirm their schedules for courses 
for the fall semester. 

Presently the advising process is under- 
way. Students are to meet with their ad- 
visers to examine their transcripts, cur- 
rent schedules, and requirements for 
graduation. They are then to decide which 
courses to sign up for. The advising and 
pre-registration process must be complete 
before April 25. 

At the advising sessions, students will 
fill out registration forms, and take copies 
to the registrar’s office for an appoint- 
ment to confirm schedules. 

Registration materials, including 
master schedules of classes, and the 
registration and counseling handbook are 
available at the registrar’s office, B-216, 
applied science building. 

At All College Day, students will report 
to the student center game room and ob- 
tain copies of their fall schedules. 

Those who do not preregister on or 
before April 25 may register May 1. 
Schedule changes will also be processed 
that day. : 

Currently enrolled students receiving 
GI benefits or tuition exemptions must 
complete a 1986 Vets Action Form after 


Day May 1 


they pre-register but before May 16. 
General information on VA benefits and 
certification is available ir. the registrar’s 
office. 

Students with general questions about 
financial aid should contact the financial 
aid office. Students who have been award- 
ed aid for the spring semester should 
register for fall classes to receive proper 
consideration. 


Fun and games are planned for All Col- 
lege Day May 1. Students confirming 
their fall registration are invited to a free 
barbeque from 11-1 next to the student 
center. 

David Binder, contemporary/rock musi- 
cian, will perform outside, next to the stu- 
dent center. The Northern Essex Music 
Club will play at 1 p.m. in front of the 
library. 

Other good times are promised with 
cotton candy and candy apples, roving 
jugglers and mime artists, caricature ar- 
tists, and dancers. 

There will be an international studies 
booth where you can learn more about 
overseas studies and travel opportunities 
at Northern Essex for credit. 

A raffle at 1:30 p.m. at the student 
lounge is planned. 


Creative arts 
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Recital 


(Continued from page one) 


Premiere performance 

Another highlight in the evening’s pro- 
gram will be the premiere performance of 

a composition by J. Windel (Jim) Brown, 
faculty member of Northern Essex. His 
composition, ‘Alpha Reflections,’’ com- 
posed for flute and strings, will be per- 
formed by Professor Finegold on the 
flute, accompanied by the string trio. This 
performance will mark another notable 
event — the third composition that Jim 
Brown has composed for Michael 
Finegold. 

Brown, associate professor of math at 
the college, is choir director of the First 
Baptist Church, Plaistow. He also plays 
guitar and sings bass in the Lawrence 
Choral Arts Society. 

An essay in music 

Professor Brown’s composition is eclec- 
tic in style in that material borrowed from 
previous works is used to reconstruct new 

music. He describes his piece, consisting 
of four movements, as “‘an essay in music 
on selections from the works of Bach and 
Shostakovich.” 
_ He selected these two composers 
because of extreme differences in style 
and period. “‘Bach wrote in a precise, 
mathematical style during the first half 
of the 18th century,” he explained, ‘‘while 
Shostakovich is a modern, 20th century 
composer with strong ties to roman- 
ticism.’’ Though the composers have lit- 
tle in common, Brown attempts to show 
certain relationships by commenting on 
direct. quotations from their works. 

“These quotations appear along, in 
combination, and sometimes in extreme- 
ly subtle forms. They usually occur in 
conjunction with my own original 
material which is meant to bring the rela- 
tionship which I see to the surface,’’ he 
said. 

A computer hooked up to a synthesizer 
aids Brown in composing, making it. 
possible for him to play back and hear the 
notes. It also allows him to overlay 
musical parts and to determine how in- 
dependent parts fit together. This collage 
aspect comes through on some parts of 
his composition. 

Featured flute performance 

Climaxing the program will be a perfor- 
mance of the Sonata in D Major Opus 94 
of Sergei Prokofiev, a 20th century com-: 
poser whose traditional style Finegold 
regards as the direct continuation of the 
great music of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. ‘It fits the type of music one can 
expect from Mozart, Beethoven, or 
Brahms,” he said, ‘‘yet, it’s 20th 
century.” 


Theater plans 


Newburyport’s Screening Room is 
planning a mini-festival of sorts with 
back-to-back showings of two classics by 
‘Swedish director Ingmar Bergman. 


“The Seventh Seal,” among Bergman’s 
most ambitious efforts, is a Faustian 
legend of a knight who faces death. 


The knight and his squire return from 
the crusades after ten years to a Sweden 
racked by the plague. Death comes to call 
for the knight but, in a sort of running 
chess game, he strikes a bargain for a lit- 


-CYNDI ROSA (left), Debbie Tilden and Lynda Garrett appear in “Arsenic and Old 


— Kim Pickard photo. 


A challenging masterpiece 

He considers the sonata a masterpiece 
of Prokofiev’s and one of the most dif- 
ficult pieces for the flutist to play. ‘“The 
piece has tremendous technical and 
musical expression demands,” he ex- 
plains, ‘‘and each note of the piece is like 
a gem — important, and meant to be 
there. 

Performance demands maximum atten- 
tion on the part of the artist, and only two 
flutists have every recorded it: Jean 
Pierre Rampal and James Galway. “In 
my opinion,’’ Finegold says, ‘Galway 
meets the demands of the piece, but Ram- 
pal does not.’’ 

Prof. Finegold, who has been teaching 
at Northern Essex since 1972, studied’ 
flute with Doriot Dwyer, principal flutist 
of the Boston Symphony. He holds a 
master of music degree and a master of 
musical arts degree from the Yale Univer- 
sity School of Music. During his 29 years 
of playing the flute, he has given 
numerous recitals and performed with 
symphony orchestras, theater orchestras, 
and jazz combos. 

He recently performed Gounod’s opera, 
“Faust,” with the Merrimack Lyric 
Opera Company. He has also played 
musicals at the North Shore Music 
Theater, and swing music with the 
Winiker Orchestra. He received the 
Fromm Fellowship in Contemporary 
Music while studying at the Berkshire 
Music Center at Tanglewood. 

Tickets for this evening of quality 
entertainment are $2 and may be pur- 
chased at the door the evening of the 


- recital. 


Student concerts 


(Continued from page one) 


original compositions by the group. 

Featured players are Bob Jacobucci, 
keyboard; Brian Bissell, guitar; Alex 
MacDougall, drums and vocal; and Jim 
Barr, bass. 

Remember the dates, April 23 and 25. 
Whether you have a few minutes or an 
hour, include the sounds of Tyrade and 
NECCO Wafers in your lunchtime break. 
Capture the vibrancy and richness only 
live music can provide. 

Other pertormances 

Both groups will be playing again on 
All College Day, May 1, and at a free con- 
cert, May 9 from 8-11 p.m., in lecture hall, 
liberal arts building. 


WANTED: BASS PLAYER, for local 
50s, 60s, and 80s band. If interested call 
374-4150. Leave name and number. 


Bergman night 


tle more time. 

“The Seventh Seal” plays Saturday — 
Monday, April 19 — 21. 

The second film is Bergman’s “The 
Magician,” a mid-19th century cinematic 
parable of ghosts and the supernatural 
portrayed as a battle between ignorance 
and intelligence. 

Again the plot resembles a chess pro- 
blem with seemingly impossible situa- 
tions suddenly illuminated. 

“The Magician” plays Tuesday — 
Thursday, April 22 — 24. 


cert. 


BRIAN BISSELL, Phil Pender and Jim Barr practice for the upcoming outdoor con- 


teil 


— Jay Duchin photo. 


— Jay Duchin photo. 


Linnihan appears as ‘Belle’ 


Theresa Linnihan appeared at the col- 
lege twice the first week of April to pre- 
sent the ‘‘Belle of Amherst,’’ dramatiza- 
tion of the life and poems of Emily 
Dickinson. The performance was witty, 
delightful and moving. 


Dickinson, whose life was one of seclu- 
sion, found her “‘paradise” in Amherst — 
in her home and garden and with her 
family. As Emily talked to the audience, 
she occasionally drifted back to earlier 
years — reminiscing about her mother 


and father, her sister Vinnie and brother = 


Austin. She told of writing poems for the 
Atlantic Monthly, described her eight 
year correspondence with Professor Hig- 
genson, and shared feelings about her 
true love, Charles Wadsworth in 
Philadelphia. 


Injecting lines from her poems 
throughout, she pleased the audience 
with ‘‘Because I Could Not Stop for 
Death,” ‘‘A Narrow Fellow in the Grass,” 


“This Is My Letter To the World,” “Wild 
Nights, Wild Nights,” and “After Great 
Pain A Formal Feeling Comes.” 


‘THERESA LINNIHAN, the “Belle of 


Amherst.” — Jay Duchin photo. 
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LAURIE ROSINSKI (left) wails a tune while Steve Briggs and Rick Cote playlead 
and bass guitar during a practice for spring concert. 
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Creative arts 


TIFFANI MCKENZI, LISA D’AMBROSIA, JOE PAPLIARULO, MARIA 
BARKER, DEBBIE KARRAM and JULIE WELCH, members of Still Point Dance 


Company, will perform in show April 25-26, May 1-2. 


— Kim Pickard photo. 
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CHRIS BURKE and LISA D’AMBROSIA rehearse for Still Point XII. 


— Kim Pickard photo. 


still Point dancers open April 25 show 


by Cathy Ward 

The Still Point Dance Company, Nor- 
thern Essex’s resident dance troupe, will 
celebrate its twelfth anniversary by 
presenting four performances, April 25 
and 26, and May 1 and 2, at 8 p.m. at the 
physical education building. 

Still Point, originated by Creative Arts 
Department Chairperson Elaine Mawhin- 
ney 12 years ago, began with a company 
of ten and has since grown to a cast of 
over 40. 

Its title was inspired by T. S. Eliot’s 
“Burnt Norton,” from Four Quartets. 
“At the point of the turning world 
There the dance is. 

And do not call it Fixity, 
Where past and future are gathered. 
Neither movement from nor towards, 
Neither ascent nor decline. 
Except for the point, the still point, 
There would be no dance, 
And there is only the dance.” 

Varied repertoire 

Three speciality numbers will be per- 
formed by Still Point XII, and a reper- 
toire that includes jazz, blues and tap- 
dance will feature students from the 
dance club of Northern Essex. 

Long hours of rehearsal have gone in- 
to preparation for. these performances 
which promise to be of professional quali- 
ty. Particular emphasis on costumes, 


scenery, techniques and special effects 
will assist in creating the mood for the ar- 
tistry and style of the various 
movements. 

An impressionistic dance 

Highlighting the evening’s program 
will be “‘Images,”’ a dance symbolic of an 
impressionistic painting. Choreographed 
by Mawhinney, dancers will perform to 
the music of Debussy. 

Several other works will demonstr?‘e 
Mawhinney’s flair for choreographic 
design. Pat Methany’s ‘“‘Are You Going 
With Me?” will provide the background 
music for a sophisticated jazz number 
featuring couples dancing. Another jazz 
routine will be performed to the music of 
Prince’s ‘‘D.M.S.R.”’ Music from ‘‘White 
Nights’”’ will set the tone for a tap-dance 
number. 

Solo performance 

“Song for March’ will spotlight 
Mawhinney in a solo performance, danc- 
ing to the music of Ralph Vaughan 
Williams’ ‘‘The Lark Ascending.”’ 
Rights obtained from choreographers 

The group has received rights to per- 
form Buzz Miller’s “Not For Love 
Alone,’’ and Moses Pendleton’s ‘‘Children 
on The Hill.” Both works are part of a 
project made possible by a grant from the 
Fund for Improvement of Post- 
Secondary Education. 


Additional support was given by the 
National Endorsement for the 
Humanities and the Mobil Foundation, 
Inc. These collections were the result of 
a three-year study in which new 
choreographies were commissioned, per- 
formed and reconstructed. 


Peggy Lee’s ‘‘Me And My Shadow” 
will set the mood for international jazz 
choreographer Buzz Miller’s ‘Not For 
Love Alone.” Miller's upbeat jazz 
vocabulary captures the posturing tem- 
po and vehemence of street life. 

“Children on the Hill,’ choreographed 
by Moses Pendleton, premiered at City 
College, City University of N.Y., 1982. 
Set to music by H. Budd, the whole piece 
floats. It has the quality of surreal 
madness and is lightly humorous. 

Pendleton is another choreographer of 
international fame. His work with 
organisms and with projection of dancers’ 
shadows is to be viewed as shapes, planes 
and flow rather than people in motion. 

Dance club president choreographs 

Students working with Dance Instruc- 
tor Christien Polos, member of the 
internationally-known Impulse Dance 
Company, will perform to “The Bad 
Seed”’ from Sting. This number will be 
choreographed by Deborah Mary Kar- 
ram, president of the dance club. 


Dancers for the performances will in- 
clude Maria Barker, Elizabeth 
Bridgewater, Yrse Mendez, Leigh Ha- 
jnasr, Brian Renee, Karen Balsamo, Alex 
MacDougall, Chris Burke, Brian Har- 
rison, Eliot Guadalupe, Michelle Burket, 
Julie Welch, Jennifer Lee, Naomi Robers, 
Lisa D’Ambrosia, Lisa Ring, Tiffani 
McKenzie, Joan Flynn, Dorothy 
Lemieux, Steve Perry, Lisa Finnegan, 
and Joe Pagiarulo. 

Future plans for the group include a 
performance on campus with dancers 
from Newburyport High School and other 
area high schools. 

Tickets for the performances April 
25-26 and May 2-3 may be purchased 
from any dance club member, or at the 
door. The price is $3, $2 for students. For 
further information, call: 374-3875, 
374-3969, or 374-5859. 

President John R. Dimitry has invited 
all employees of the college community 
to be his guests at the Still Point Dance 
Recital Saturday, April 26, at 8 p.m. at 
the gymnasium. 

Dimitry said, ‘“‘Northern Essex can 
take considerable pride in the growth of 
our dance program over the past 12 years 
under the leadership of Elaine Mawhin- 
ney, director.” 

Wine and hor d’oeuvres will be served 
at a reception following the performance. 


‘Arsenic and aie Lace’ wins rave review 


by Cathy Ward 

The drama club’s recent presentation 
of “Arsenic and Old Lace’’ at the Top 
Notch Theatre entertained theatergoers 
with melodramatic thrills, a suspenseful 
plot, plenty of comedy, and, most of all, 
an impressive array of acting talent. 

The 1941 play by Joseph Kesserling is 
a murder-comedy that revolves around 
the outrageously delightful, but slightly 
mad, antics of members of the Brewster 
family. 

The scene for the entire action of the 
play is the living room of the Victorian- 
style Brewster home in Brooklyn. 
Authentic, right down to its tablecl6ths 
and old family photos on the wall, the set 
was designed by Susan Sanders, play 
director. 

Actors play convincing roles 

The plot centers around maiden aunts, 
Abby and Martha Brewster, who have ac- 
quired the outlandish habit of poisoning 
lonely old men and, with the help of their 
nephew, Teddy, burying their victims in 
the cellar. : 

Deborah Tilden as Abby, and Cyndi 
Rosa as Martha, exuded just the right 
measures of sweetness and warmth as 
they captured the personalities of these 
dear old ladies who genuinely feel their 
services provide a peaceful and happy 
finale to the lives of their unsuspecting 
victims. ; 

Out-of-touch Teddy, who thinks he is 
Teddy Roosevelt, obligingly helps by 
burying the victims (whom he believes are 
yellow fever casualties), in the ‘‘Panama 
Canal” in the cellar. Daffy Teddy was 
cleverly portrayed by George Dupree, 


whose'sense of timing with his “‘charge 
and bugle’’ calls were right on target. 
Plot thickens" 

The plot becomes complicated when 
nephew Mortimer, played by Patrick 
Loughman, discovers his aunts’ bizzarre 
behavior. Loughman’s stage presence as 
the dashing, debonair drama critic, ex- 
hibited his skillful acting ability. 

What he didn’t convey vocally, as he 
frantically attempted to cover up his 
aunts’ mad doings, he fully projected 
with appropriate facial expressions. 

The lovely and chic Elaine Harper, 
Mortimer’s fiancee, was convincingly por- 
trayed by Laura Deroian. Elaine is the 
bewildered girl who, as the plot becomes 
more and more entangled, is alternately 
loved and rejected by the frenzied 
Mortimer. 

With his red hair and Irish brogue, A. 
J. Sullivan gave a truly credible perfor- 
mance as Officer O’Hara, the “‘cop-who- 
would-be-playwright.”’ 

Paul Waz as Lieutenant Rooney, com- 
municated proper authority as he in- 
vestigated the ‘‘unbelievable”’ crimes of 
dear, sweet Abby and Martha. 


A potent brew 

Richard Lawless was believable as the 
poor, unsuspected Mr. Gibbs, who almost 
succumbs to the sister’s elderberry wine, 
laced with the fatal ingredients. 

Unfortunately, Miss Witherspoon is 
not lucky. Lynda Garrett lent a convinc- 
ing touch of gentleness and formality to 
this character, the director of Happy Dale 
Sanitarium, who is arranging to bring Ab- 
by, Martha and Teddy back “home” with 
her. Abby and Martha, however, in their 
desire to “‘up”’ their score of corpses, find 
her a perfect candidate for their potent 
brew. 

Projects reality 

The production spared nothing in its ef- 
forts to project reality. Special recogni- 
tion must go to Bob Cammarata, who 
“played” the quite-dead Mr. Hoskins. 
Hidden in the “popular’”’ window seat 
throughout much of the show, Cam- 
marata became visible and ‘‘alive’’ only 
at the final bow! 

Stage manager for this entertaining 
and imaginative production was Gary 
Lynch. Lighting was handled by 
Christopher Atwood. The set crew includ- 
ed Gary Lynch, George Dupree, Debbie 
Tilden, Richard Lawless, Bill Copeland 
and Randy Silverman. The appropriate 
costumes were by the cast, and poster 
design was by Pauline Traficante. 


Shades of Boris Karloff and Peter Lorre 

The plot takes on complex dimensions 
when the extranged nephew, Jonathan 
and his cohort, Dr. Einstein, enter the 
scene. Bill Copeland’s enactment of 


Jonathan, and James St. Onge’s. por- 
trayal of Dr. Einstein, ala Boris Karloff 
and Peter Lorre respectively, stirred up 
pleasant memories of these bygone 
actors. 

Copeland lent the appropriate amount 
of dark, moody surliness to the maniacal 
Jonathan, whose score for cadavers 
equals that of his eccentric aunts. 

St. Onge, whose performance elicted 
many a laugh, portrayed the German doc- 
tor authentically, right down to his ac- 
cent, slightly stooped posture, and ner- 
vous gestures. He is the “‘surgeon,” with 
a weakness for alcohol, who alters the ap- 
pearance of wanted criminals — hence, 
the ‘‘Boris Karloff’’ look of Jonathan. 

Strong delivery by Randall Silverman 
rendered a competent portrayal of the 
Rev. Dr. Harper (Elaine’s father), who 
feels some trepidation about Elaine’s in- 
volvement with a ‘‘theatre” person (Mor- 
timer), and who feels that Teddy ought 
to be committed to Happy Dale 
Sanitarium. 

An updated script 

A colorful variety of law enforcement 
officers was realistically portrayed by A. 
J. Sullivan, Paul Waz, Bill Cushing, and 
_ surprise! — Margaret Doherty. Officer 
Brophy i is a woman — something unheard 
of in 1941. Her partner, Officer Klein, is 
played by Bill Cushing, who also “plays” 
Mr. Spenalzo (one of Jonathan’s victims, 
hidden in the conveniently-sized window 
seat). 

Both Doherty and Cushing gave fine 
performances as the conscientious of- 
ficers stopping by to pick up toys for the 
orphanage. 


Campus news 
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The International Report 


by Helen Kottas 

The political and social problems which 
started after the Second World War 
drove Greece into fascism. And in the 
1967, a group of fascist politicians took 
over the leadership of the country. From 
that time, the people could not vote, and 
they lost most freedoms, including the 
freedom of speech. At the same time, if 
you were a communist, you had problems 
with the government. 

But now if you look at the past, you can 
see that there was economic stability. The 
fascists gave more money to industry, 
public works and helped agriculture with 
interest-free loans. Generally, people 
could find work easily, and many bought 
houses, cars, etc. 

Dictatorship brings economic stability, 
curtails freedom 

During that period, Greece had help 
from the United States. The dictator 
(Papadopoulos) used the money to build 
up the country and to give opportunities 
to the people. But even though the 
fascists built up the country, we had on- 
ly economic stability. However, people 
don’t only need money to live, but also 
freedom of speech, freedom of politics, 
etc. The fascists did not allow these 


freedoms. They put people who disagreed 
with the fascist system in jail, and they 
tortured and sometimes killed them. 
the most terrible thing was that they kill- 
ed students. The students of 
Polytechnical University, and afterward 
the students of all universities, 
demonstrated and occupied the universi- 
ty. The army stopped them, and on Nov. 
17, 1973, they killed many students. 
Karamanli moves toward Democracy 
At the end of this period, we had trou- 
ble with Turkey about Cyprus. In July, 


1974, Turkey invaded the northern part _ 


of Cyprus, and in a few days they took 
one third of the island. The Greek people 
began demonstrating in the streets and 
rebelling against the fascists. The result 
of these demonstrations was the return 
of Karamanli and democracy. Karamanli 
was a prime minister in Greece before the 
fascists. During the years of fascism, he 
was exiled in France. 


After seven months, Karamanli allow- 
ed elections and his faction won with 54 
percent of the vote. The Communist Par- 
ty has been legal since 1974, and Greece 
has started to move toward progress 
because of democracy. 


Refugee recalls 
life left vere 


by Phuoc Nguyen 


Editor’s note: Phuoc Nguyen is from 
Vietnam. He studied in a Buddhist 
monastery to be a monk, but left Vietnam 
in hope of a better life in the USA. Phuoc 
has two younger brothers, a sister and 
parents still in Vietnam. Someday, he 
hopes to go back and visit them. This is 
his story. 


In this article I don’t intend to talk 
about my life because in my life there is 
nothing outstanding. I just want to ex- 
press to you the pain and anguish of the 
loss of the refugee’s country, family and 
friends that I have had. So, I make myself 
to stand for some of the refugees who 
have had the same situation — to say 
something to those who would have 
| understood and shared feelings with the 
refugee situation. 

However, I do not want to blame this 
on the political game the Vietnamese lost. 
You and I really know that in the chess 
board of the world, the weak countries are 
just pawns or scapegoats of the power- 
ful countries. That is the common rule. 

I remember when I was still living in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and there were some 
people who asked if what I had done was 
a special accomplishment. I answered, ‘‘I 
am very happy to get out of the com- 
munist prison, and get to the USA.” But 
after I had been here. 17 months, I 
recognized I had made a big mistake. 


To those who would ex 
change homeland, family and 


friends for money, I say 
“money can’t buy happiness. ’ 


Money cannot buy family 

Many people think that the life in 
America is very wealthy and sufficient, 
and they can buy everything they want 
if they have enough money. But I think 
they cannot buy one thing — that is their 
homeland and family. For example, when 
I miss my parents, I always remember 
every morning and evening that my 
father and mother, who are Buddhists, 
knelt down to pray, and how they taught 
me and my brothers to pray. After 
worship, my father practiced meditation 
for a while. 

My mother taught us how to read and 
write and how to behave with each other. 


pve countries : 


pawas or scapesonis ‘of the 


At dinner, all the members of the fami- 
ly would sit at the table together and eat 


and talk. They enjoyed the food on the 
table, and told of things together, often 
sharing their troubles. However, here at 
lunch time, I always eat alone and hurry 
to go to work. Dinner is the same. So 
every meal makes me remember my fami- 
ly. These pictures I never forget. Family 
is one thing that is sacred. 


| have lost what can’t be found 

In this time I compare myself to my 
classmates who come from France, Iran, 
Lebanon and other places. Those places 
are far from here, but my classmates can 
visit their parents whenever they want. 
Personally, I can’t do that. How long will 
it be until I see my parents? I really know 
that I have lost one special thing that can 
never be found again for the rest of my 
life in America. 

To those who would exchange 
homeland, family and friends for money, 
I say ‘‘money can’t buy happiness.”’ The 
life of the Vietnamese refugee is very suf- 
ficient on the surface. But deep in their 
spirit they always feel lonely. They also 
comprehend the silence of prejudice and 
racist behavior. 

Refugees are learning how to com- 
municate with others, and how to get jobs 
to be self-sufficient. Then they try to in- 
prove their knowledge in the fields of art, 
science, society and politics in order to 
adapt to tir situations. 


Their knowledge is sure to be used for 
my country in the future, because my 
country is still there, but it has just been 
changed. So it will change again, I hope. 
I think anyone who lives under 
democracy hopes so also. If not, then the 
communists will rule over the world. 

In the past, Vietnam was a combat out- 
post against communism in Indochina. 
Therefore, the Vietnamese have a lot of 
experience under communist rule and 
they have had the experience of being 
forgotten and betrayed by those who 
have once been considered allies. 


During this period, we had much 


economic development, more factories, 
more buildings and, more importantly, 
Greece entered the European Economic 
Community (EOK) in 1979. In the EOK 
were England, France, West Germany, 
Italy, etc. It was the most important 
thing in our economic history during the 
last 50 years. But we still maintained a 
good relationship with the European 
countries and returned to NATO in the 
late 1970s. During this period, freedom 
returned to Greece. 


Socialists assume power 

‘After eight years of Karamanli, we had 
another election in 1981. This time, the 
people gave power to Papandreou and the 
socialists. The new government promised 
many things. First, out of NATO. 
Second, out of the EOK. But we are still 
in NATO and the EOK. These unkept 
promises have. divided the ee of 
Greece. 

Although we still hive (esdon: there 


_ are problems. If you are a socialist, you 


have priority in public, service, and: the 

economy is declining: We have low pro- 

duction, unemployment’ and. inflation. 
People cannot. find jobs and: tile nays a 


History courses 


The Department of history and government 
is offering some challenging courses designed 
to widen your understanding of the world in 
which we live. 

Women and the Law 

An introductory law course designed to 
discover how the law is applied to people 
because of gender. Topics such as employment, 
education, and marriage and divorce laws will 
be examined. 

Instructor: Mary Harada. 
Women’s History 
This course introduces both men and women 
to the past lives and concerns of women. It ex- 
amines the cultural assumptions by which a 
society measures the significance of our lives 
and what various institutions teach us about 
individual values. 
Instructor: Anne Laszlo 
History of the Soviet Union 

Russia since 1917, This course examines the 
development of Russian Communism and 
Soviet foreign policy especially since World 
War II. 

Instructor: Elizabeth Wilcoxson 
Recent U.S. History 

A seminar on American history since World 
War II. Major areas of national concern in the 
post World War II era will be covered. 

Instructors: Elizabeth Wilcoxson 
Anne Laszlo (Lawrence campus) 


large debt which increases every year and 
increases our inflation. For this reason, 
people disagree with government pro- 
grams and have strikes. 

Turn toward Eastern countries 

Also during this period, we stopped 
negotiations with Turkey and we have 
turned to Eastern countries in our inter- 
national relations. But with all the 
problems, the socialist government was 
elected again in 1985. 

If you look to the future, you can see 
that socialism and democracy will remain. 
But we will have problems and 
disagreements between those who believe 
we should go in opposite directions. 

Greeks are preoccupied with politics 


because we have now a large debt andin- — 


creased inflation. In the future we won't 
have more money, and we'll have increas- 
ed unemployment. All these have driven 


us to look for answers. All Greeks must 


participate in the political system if we 
want development and continued 
democracy. 


Editor’s note: Helen Kottas is from 
Grevena, Greece. She is studying at 
NECC with the hope of someday becom- 


’ ing a math teacher. 


Congratulations 

Josefina Caceres 
and Edgar Bonilla 
were married Feb. 22. 


The couple met.in the} 


English as a Second 
Language Program 
at Northern Essex. 
The bride, still a 
full-time student, 
works part-time at 
the Service Master. 
Her husband, also at 
Northern | Essex, 
works for Sweetheart — 
Plastics Company. . 


offer challenge 


PROF. MARY HARADA, professor of 
history and government. — File photo. 
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Ten part series 


Workshop focuses on wide range of issues 


by Peggy Souza 

On the shores of beautiful Lake 
Kenoza, with the balmy breezes of 
Haverhill wafting by, the tradition of 
spring break was observed. With no 
threat of sunstroke, no airport 
pecularities to contend with, no problem 
of dodging the MTV interviews, a 
privileged group of students was treated 
to four days of intensive workshops. 

These people are enrolled in the grant 
programs, a specially designed aid to 
those who are under-skilled or 
unemployed and in need of education to 
re-enter the job market. These studies in- 
clude paralegals, computer drafting, com- 
puter technicians, and computer book- 
keeping. The workshops focused on per- 
sonal development and self-enrichment, 
and employment skills in a ten part series. 

_ Financial management 

Starting on Tuesday, Sandy Padellaro 
introduced us to a totally new concept — 
how not to rely on Megabucks. Her 
business is financial management and she 
was able to impart to us pointers on 
handling our own meager pocketbooks. 

Sandy was an excellent speaker, and 
her basic strategy is so simple that it just 
might work. Just get in the habit of tell- 
ing yourself ‘‘I am not POOR. I am just 
not as wealthy as I plan to be someday.”’ 
It is this attitude change that will enable 
us to put forth a positive image of 
ourselves and better results will follow. 
Personally, I’m getting a t-shirt with that 
motto on it, right after I get my lottery 
ticket. (I promise to cut down, but I can’t 
quit cold turkey.) 

Stress management 

The next workshop dealt very effective- 
ly with stress management. Concerning 
that subject, the founder of CALM, her 
Beverly based business, Ellen Skryness 
gave this talk. She showed us how to ef- 
fectively evaluate our own stress, such as 
making list of our daily activities and 
decide which are to be eliminated or 
altered. A valuable tool Skryness taught 
us is to use the stress created, say by a 


~ 


test or an interview, as a source of energy 
— stress can be a springboard to activi- 
ty and creativity. 
The inner you 
Ramsey Burton gave a wonderful 
presentation of meditation. We came 
away with two techniques to use daily, in- 
cluding how to deal with headaches, an 
exercise we can all put to good use. Next 
was Janet Howe, a psychotherapist. She 
gave us questions to ask ourselves to 
change our inner image. We were shown 
how to question ourselves to determine 
who we are now and who we wish to be. 
(Let’s see, Loni Anderson is already 
taken, so I'll keep searching.) Janet did 
tell us to be kind to ourselves. This will 
create a new attitude and be reflected in 
a new identity. “For sale — one battered 
but sturdy identity. Must be neurotic to 
make it fit.’’ 


We all wished we could go 
home looking like her. 


Time management 

The lively discussion on time mange- 
ment was presented by an efficient Nan- 
cy Black. She also runs her own firm in 
this field. You had to believe this lady 
because she was able to give an excellent 
talk in less than an hour and still give us 
a slew of information. Much of the au- 
dience participating dealt with pro- 
crastination. I’ll get to that later when I 
have more time. 

Women in management 

Linda Morkeski met us after lunch on 
Wednesday to examine the issue of 
“Women in Business’’ — a subject about 
which she knows a great deal. Morkeski 
started a group of such women, the 
“North Shore Women in Business’’, and 
she runs a company of her own at home. 

Linda told us the first thing to do is 
evaluate our criteria for a job — exactly 
what are our requirements and can we 
create this environment for ourselves? 


Fulbright scholar visits college 


(Other than giving ourselves monthly 


raises.) We came away from this 
workshop with the promise of support for 
this group should we have the initiative 
to launch a home-based business of our 
own. 


‘T am not POOR. I am just not 
as wealthy as I plan to be 
someday.’ 


Interview techniques 
Thursday dealt entirely with all aspects 
of employability. Kathy Murer, and M.J. 
Pernaa gave talks on being an employee, 
strategies to gain promotions, and 
especially how to handle ourselves during 
interviews. Particularly enlightening was 


the part on fielding questions at the in- ° 


terview, which questions are legal and 
how to generally keep your head during 
the interview. A personnel director nam- 
ed Gerry Mills was very helpful giving us 
pointers on knowing what the person on 
the other side of that desk expects to see 
and hear. After all, we are there to assess 
the company for our benefit, as well as the 
other way around. I tuned in to the 
iceberg technique of answering questions. 
Answer only what they ask, keep the rest 
hidden. I’m all for that. These ladies left 
us feeling confident that we could handle 
an interview with flying colors. (I just 
hope Mills can get the time off to go on 
my interviews with me.) 
The outer image 

This brings us to Friday’s subject. Here 
we had spent the last three days dealing 
with the inner self, attempting attitude 
changes, and generally confidence 
building form the soul on out. Now Fri- 
day was totally different, a day to play. 
A dynamic lady named named Marty 
Fisher presented herself to us as the sub- 
ject, and she had a rapt audience. Marty 
is an image consultant, and she held us 
spellbound while she told us how to im- 
prove our image. 


We had a critique on our interviewing 
outfits and personal questions on makeup 
and style, and Marty answered these 
clearly and honestly. We were encourag- 
ed to evaluate ourselves and enlarge on 
our own style. Our jeans and t-shirts are 
OK at home, but a professional image is 
vital to success.We all wished we could 
go home looking like her, but the second 
best thing was the papers she handed out 
for us to take home and try out the new 
techniques. 

There was a lot of energy in that room 
Friday. The proof of Fisher’s impact was 
evidenced on Monday via all the new hair- 
dos and spruced up outfits on the 


‘students who attended the workshop. We 


proved if you look good, you feel good. 

This program dealt with all the issues 
of employability, a new or renewed skill 
for us. We learned it all starts within 
ourselves and our attitude. The major 
step was taken when we enrolled in school 
and some of us have been out of school 
for 25 years. 

This special seminar taught us to 
enhance what we have and use it to the 
best advantage. The energy produced 
there gave us the ego boost to be able to 
get out there in the work world, as we 
near graduation. And we didn’t have sun- 
burns to contend with after break either. 

Special mention must be made to the 
coordinators of the program. The staff at 
the Resource Skill Center have been 
wonderful, not only in all the work involv- 
ed getting the workshop together, but 
ever since the year began. This group of 
intelligent, dedicated people deserves a 
great deal of credit for making all this 
look so easy. Theirs is not a simple job, 
and they seldom see any mention of ap- 
preciation. The proof of their work will be 
in seeing their charges change into but- 
terflies. Many thanks to Ramsey Burton, 
Aroline Cate, Joan Cohen, Sandy Ed-~ 
wards, Sandra Higgins, David Hildt, 
Anne Lampron, Sally Minnick, Donna 
Rudek, Gerri Shepard, and also to you, 
Helen and Alice. 


sheel examines United States foreign policy 


by Glen Bergendahl 

Fulbright Scholar Ram Rahul Sheel 
spoke at Northern Essex April 11, on the 
subject of United States Foreign Policy 
and South Asia. Sheel is Professor of Cen- 
tral Asian Studies at Jawaharlal Nehru 
University in New Delhi, India. 


Relations began in 1947 
Sheel told the audience that before 
1947, the United States had no dip- 
lomatic relations with South Asia, with 
the exception of Nepal. “Roosevelt played 
a unique role in the independence of In- 
dia. Without him the process would have 


been delayed. When he put pressure on : 


Churchill, the sun finally began setting on 
the British Empire. After the British left 
India, the United States set up an em- 
bassy,”’ Sheel recalled. 

Sheel expressed his disappointment in 
the lack of published documentation in 
the United States concerning Indian af- 
fairs. “As a student of these affairs, I will 
not pardon the lack of American scholar- 
ship about India,”’ Sheel said, claiming 
the situation contributes to the lack of 
understanding Americans have regarding 
India. He said Americans just don’t 
understand the Indian society as the 
British do because the British were there 
for 200 years. 


Promoting the middle way 

Sheel discussed the American mental- 
ity of taking sides on every issue of the 
day. “I want the windows of my house to 
be open to winds of all directions but I 
do not want any of those winds to blow 
my house away. There are no morals in 
politics today. The only thing that seems 
to matter is the national interest of a 
country at a given time. 


“There is nothing immoral in being non- 
aligned. There is no reason to take the 
position of the United States or Soviet 
Union on any issue. By staying non- 


-aligned, the balance of power can be main- 


tained,’’ Sheel commented. 


India will support Libya 

Commenting on the current situation 
in Libya, Sheel noted, ‘‘I know this will 
make a great many people angry, but I 
can tell you that India will be supporting 
Libya in the current situation there. It 
will not be as a hostile act against the 
United States, but a part of neo- 
colonialism, It is not that India admires 
Khadafy, but Libya has become a sur- 
rogate party caught in the middle of the 
game between the United States and 
Soviet Union. 

“The United States hasn’t displayed a 
great deal of diplomacy referring to 
Khadafy as a mad dog. That just isn’t 
language to be used in diplomatic rela- 
tions. The Soviet Union has managed to 
keep a low profile in regard to Libya. The 
United States has not. India will support 
Libya because the Western world con- 
trols its economic order. 

“Neo-colonialism is a catch phrase of 
the Soviet Union. They are saying that 
the West controls international economic 
interests and has never really withdrawn 
and agreed to the economic world order,” 
Sheel explained. 


Bilateral agreement with Soviets 

He acknowledged India now has a 
“bilateral”” agreement with the Soviet 
Union but claimed that India still has no 
direct alignment with either of the super 
powers. In the early 1950s, India began 
to move toward the Soviet Union for aid 
as the United States began to take over 


where Great Britain had left off. 

“As Britain was withdrawing from 
Pakistan, the United States began filling 
the gap. When that happened, it was 
realized the political ideologies were far 
apart between India and the United 
States. While there is no political treaty 
between the United States and India, 
there are more transactions between 
those countries than anywhere else in the 


world, in regard to food, agriculture, 
technology and student exchanges. India 
remains non-aligned and is taking money 
for military arms from anywhere she can 
get it,’ Sheel noted. 


An inept expression 

“T don’t understand it when people 
associate India with the Third World. 
Third World is an inept expression and 
I don’t know how it came about.” He ask- 
ed, “Has the U.S. put forward a claim on 
being the first world?” ‘‘Nobody has put 
forward that claim. Without doing it con- 
sciously, Americans give foreigners the 
impression the United States has a feel- 
ing of supremacy.” 

Sheel concluded, ‘‘Today the main goal 
of the United States is to contain 
Sovietism. Once the policy was the con- 
tainment of Communism. That is no 
longer the case because the United States 
now has friendly relations with China and 
China is Communist. 


Sheel’s lecture was sponsored by the in- 
ternational studies committee at Nor- 
thern Essex, the division of social 
sciences and the Northeast Consortium 
of Colleges and Universities in 
Massachusetts (NECCUM). 

A native of Delhi, India, Professor 
Sheel has a master of arts degree from the 


Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 

He has travelled widely in the United 
States, Europe, the Soviet Union, 
Afghanistan and other countries. His 
published books include “The Rise of 
Nepal and Bhutan,” ‘The Struggle for 
Central Asia,’’ ‘‘The Politics of Central 
Asia,” and “The Government and Politics 
of Tibet.”’ 


Fulbright Scholars are awarded grants 
to travel abroad in order to foster a bet- 
ter understanding of foreign. cultures. 
They teach in universities and present lec- 
tures in the host country. Sheel has 
taught courses at Merrimack College and 
Salem State College. 


FULBRIGHT SCHOLAR Ram Rahul 
Sheel. — Jay Duchin photo. 
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Haverhill Gazette reporter tells inside story 


S 


TOM VARTABEDIAN. 
— Jay Duchin photo. 


by Greg Drogos 

Tom Vartabedian, feature writer and 
photographer for the Haverhill Gazette, 
came to speak to journalism classes 
March 27, ‘I’ve been with the Gazette 20 
years,” Vartabedian told the students. 

“In that time, I’ve noticed that today’s 
writers are more open and loose. Back 
then, we had to be very careful about such 
things as titles and middle initials. We 
also had to adapt our style to the 
newspaper. Now writers implement their 
style onto the newspaper.” 

Vartabedian said he mainly had a 
“‘book’’ style, but had changed it 


Journalism 


by Greg Drogos 

Three guest speakers recently visited 
the journalism classes at Northern Essex 
to discuss the role of the public informa- 
tion offices within the college system.The 
speakers were Sheila Krim, director of 
publications at Northern Essex; Casey 
Coburn, director of public information at 
Bradford and Patricia Gray, director of 
public information at Northern Essex. 


Coburn began by telling of the prepara- 
tions for the recent Ralph Nader debate 
at Bradford. It was necessary to move 
furniture, to plan a dinner party and the 
menu, and decorate the auditorium, 
which included making arrangements to 
rent plants. 

“The whole thing went well,’’ Coburn 
said, adding that the next major event on 
her list was commencement. 

But she also mentioned that her super- 
visors were tough to please. 

“You'll hear questions like ‘Why 
weren't Channel two, four, five and seven 
here? Wasn't this a big enough event?’ ,” 
she said. 


Full responsibilities at Bradford 

Coburn illustrated her point with an 
analogy. “It’s like being an astronaut and 
being expected to design your own ship, 
to feed yourself, to engineer the take-off, 
and everything. But PR people can’t do 
everything.” 

Coburn contrasted her role at Bradford 
College with the one she had at Boston 
University. There, the size of the school 
forced more experts to do more things. 


’ 


“And the president was picky,’’ she 
added. “‘If you did something wrong, you 
heard about it in front of a lot of people.”’ 

Coburn said that sometimes a jour- 
nalism background was good to have 
because employers assume you have con- 
tacts to get media coverage. However, 
she said this wasn’t necessarily true. 

“Public relations is a lot of leg work,”’ 
she said. ‘‘In fact, it’s just short of begg- 
ing. But it’s a lot of fun.” 


somewhat through the years. Still, for 
him, using humor had remained a 
constant. 

Talking about his column, he said, “‘I 
try to describe life, my life and my fami- 
ly’s, humorously. I try to put readers in 
my position and create emotion from 
them.” 


Vartabedian gets the inside story 

Vartabedian illustrated his point by 
telling how he had assumed different roles 
to get stories. Once, he disguised himself 
as a derelict on Christmas Eve and went 
to the Salvation Army. Another time he 
was disguised as an alcoholic at an AA 
meeting. His story on that visit won a 
prize. 
~ And most recently, he served as a 
teacher at Haverhill High School. He 
described his day there as, ‘‘one of the 
most wholesome experiences of my life.” 

“T found out that few kids read the 
newspaper,” he said, “I asked them how 
many read the editorial page. Out of 250 
students, only one said ‘‘yes.”’ The others 
said it was to dry, too sophisticated or 
they didn’t understand the political 
rhetoric. 

“The most popular column was “‘Dear 
Abby”’ because the questions are timely 
and pertain to the concerns of students. 
She writes about life and today’s 
society.” 

Weekly and daily schedules 

Vartabedian’s weekly schedule consists 
of his column, Poor Tom’s Almanac, 
about eight features, three obituaries over 
the telephone, photos, maybe a wedding, 
PTA notices, rewrites, and police reports. 

“The police beat is the toughest,’’ Var- 
tabedian said, ‘‘because you have to be 
exact.” 


However, the o pilot s hand w 


landed roughly. 
isuspicious, ’ Vartabedian s d, 
“but I wrote the a anyw y - 


shaking on the throttle and he 
‘Il. was 


* we 


He told the class about his schedule 
that particular day. He got up at 5:30 to 
write the story about being a teacher. 
After lecturing at Northern Essex for two 
hours, he was on his way to take photos 
of tiny tots jumping up and down to raise 
money for Easter Seals. Then he would 
go to cover the Exchange Club meeting. 

Afterward, he’d poll people about what 
they would be wearing for Easter. When 
he finished an interview with an athlete 
who is fighting cancer, he would type the 
column for the next day. 

“And,” Vartebedian lamented, aq only 
get paid for seven and a half hours. 
Reporters are unskilled laborers accor- 
ding to the labor board, so we still have 
to fill out a time card. The average begin- 
ning salary is no more than $250 per 
week.”’ 


Newspapers are run by human beings 

Vartabedian talked about the fact that 
newspapers are written and conceived by 
human beings who are susceptible to er- 
rors, so ‘‘don’t believe everything you 
read.” 


Rookie mistake 
He said his biggest blunder came after 
he had been with the Gazette for only one 
month. 


SHEILA KRIM, PATRICIA GRAY AND CASEY COBURN tell students about 
public information profession. 


Putting a face on things 

Patricia Gray said the public informa- 
tion director is in charge of lots of 
categories such as public relations, news 
events, the alumni program, special 
events, and advertising coordination. 

“It’s different from investigative repor- 
ting,’’ Gray said of her work. “‘Our job is 
to put a face on things. 


“Tf you think of the five w’s (the essen- 
tial criteria of journalism including who, 
what, where, when, and why) the thing 
you choose to be your ‘who’ is the 
organization. Fifty percent of our releases 
begin with ‘Northern Essex Community 
College is...” 


> 


— Jay Duchin photo. 


When dealing with newspapers, Gray 
said the maximum chance of getting in 
print would come if the release is written 
in the style of journalism. This would in- 
clude putting the news first and the hype 
second, double spacing, and using the 
proper correction symbols. 


““‘Newspapers get hundreds of releases, 
but they’re more likely to take those from 
non-profit organizations. When you’re 
competing for space, you’re never 
guaranteed a run.” 

Gray added that the school plans to 
spend more money on radio since more 
potential students listen to the radio than 
read newspapers. 


“Tt was on a hot August afternoon,” he 
began. ‘“‘I was the only one left after 
everyone else had taken off early for the 


beach — they were smart — when the ~ 


editor came in and said he had a story. 
He promised me if it was good, it would 
be on page one. 


“The story was on a Vietnam Veteran 
hero named Robert Watson who was 
teaching aviation at Haverhill Airport. 
When I arrived there, I saw a man in a 
leather jacket sitting there. He said that 


he was Watson.” 


The pilot told Vartabedian his war 
stories, but said his Medal of Honor and 
Purple Hearts were at home. Watson 
then took Vartabedian for a plane ride. 
However, the pilot’s hand was shaking on 
the throttle and he landed roughly. “I was 
suspicious,’ Vartabedian said. “but I 
wrote the story anyway. 


“Then about a week or two later, I got 
phone calls from the FBI and the Federal 
Aviation Association asking me where 
Watson was. When I told them he was at 
Haverhill Airport, all the authorities clos- 
ed in. It turned out that Robert Watson 
was really the Great Imposter. 


“‘Of course all of the competing papers, 
instead of writing about how the Great 
Imposter had been captured, wrote how 
a young reporter had been duped. But 
how do you know anybody’s telling the 
truth?” Vartabedian asked, defending the 
position of all reporters. — 

Vartabedian concluded by telling his 
audience ‘‘To be a good reporter it takes 
one thing — it’s called intestinal fortitude _ 
or guts.” 


classes learn about pauses relatlone” 


Starting from scratch 

When Krim first came to NECC, there 
was no PR department. “Suddenly the 
first few graduating classes were gone 
and it was difficult to get more students,” 
she said. Thus, the PR department was 
created. _ 

Then Krim told how, upon the comple- 
tion of the building of the student center, 
a fluke caused some money to be in 
surplus and it was used to buy typeset- 
ting equipment. 

But the equipment sat downstairs in 
the library until Caryl Taylor, a secretary 
who couldn’t stand to see the equipment 
wasted, taught herself how to use it. Now, 
NECC has its own publications office, 
saving the college one third the cost, pro- 
ducing better quality work, and tailoring 
information toward students’ need to 
know. 

“A large part of the work done is in 
preparing the school’s catalog, continu- 
ing education brochures, the viewbook, 
student handbook, three major newslet- 


ters and just about every program ticket — 
_ and flyer you can see at the school.’’ Then 


she held up the current division of conti- 
nuing education and community services 
brochure. 
“‘We do five of these a year and we get 
scraps of paper that we have to try to 
turn into an article like this,”’ she said 


pointing to a half-page design of course — 


offerings. 
‘“‘When dealing with one section of one 
page, we have to deal with so many of- 
fices to make sure what was said was pro- 
per. It could be anywhere from five to 20 
offices at the college.” 


Give the people what they want 


Krim said the need was to know what - 


prospective students want to know about 
NECC so they can put that information 
in the brochures they send out to high 
schools. Some suggestions from students 
were to show that NECC was a good 
school to improve poor grades, that 
students could go here for two years and 
then transfer, and to have testimonials 
from successful alumni. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: Gray left Northern 
Essex April 4 to begin her new ges ge 
with a pas in Boston. 
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Bailey tells of 40,000 mile trek 


by Susan T. Bradley 

Have you ever yearned to live 
dangerously? Dr. George Bailey did just 
that last year on an extensive trip to 
Southeast Asia where he concentrated on 
three ports: Singapore, Malacca and 
Bangkok. Bailey, chairman of NECC’s 
English Department, presented a slide 
show to participants in the Life Long 
Learning (LLL) Program at the Bentley 
Library April 10. 

Bailey logged 40,000 miles in 12 
months, calling the experience ‘‘My year 
of living dangerously.’’ Asked why he 
travels so much, Bailey said, ‘‘I have an 
innate desire and curiosity — especially 
in the spring — a time of rebirth.” 

_ Philippines remembered 

Last fall, Bailey spoke in the Life Long 
Learning series, he pinpointed the grow- 
ing dissatisfaction of the Philippine 
people with the Marcos regime and 
predicted its downfall. ‘‘I ought to resign 
_ from NECC to become a political pro- 

phet.” he joked. 

Hong Kong explored 

Telling listeners about Hong Kong, the 
densely populated and financial capital of 
Southeast Asia, he explained during the 
second opium war in 1860, the English ac- 
quired the city as a territory. In 1898, Bri- 
tain leased a block of land to the 
Americans for 99 years. 

The Chinese, who represent a small 
minority, are a mercantile people effec- 
tively controlling commerce. They are 
capable businessmen who sell designer 
merchandise in the street markets for a 
fraction of their original cost. Many 
goods go to the U.S. because there is a 
shipping suplus at this time. “It is possi- 
ble to ship goods at unprecedented low 


prices because labor and transporation - 


costs are low.’’ Bailey said. 
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Hong Kong education 

There are two universities for a popula- 
tion of five million people. The English 
University and the Chinese Free Univer- 
sity are available, but only 10,000 people 
are actually enrolled. The Chinese who 
have money send their children abroad to 
Australia and Canada. The younger 
students go to Anglo-Chinese schools 
established by the Methodists. ‘‘They do 
a fantastic job educating,’ Bailey 
commented. 

Physical aura of Hong Kong 

There are many new cities along Hong 
Kong’s subway line as modern as one can 
find. In Kowloon, where the airport is 
located, workers live across the street 
from the factories in congested 
apartments. 

Temperatures in Hong Kong range 
from 96 to 97 degrees and the humidity 
is unbelievable,”’ Bailey said. In the city 
of Macau (located on the Pearl River) 
there are typhoon shelters. Double decker 
street cars are crowded. Filipino women 
with master’s degrees work as 
housemaids in the communities because 
there are no jobs for them. “It is sad to 
see them work hard six days a week and 
rush to socialize on Sundays,” he observ- 
ed. Some of the best educated Filipinos 
were forced out of their own country and 
there are many Vietnamese refugees in 
Hong Kong. 

Singapore 

The population of Singapore, a city 
dominated by Chinese located at the tip 
of the Malayan peninsula, is predominat- 
ly Chinese with 14 percent Malayans. The 
city is 26 miles long and 14 miles wide. 
Discovered in 1819 by Sir Stanford Raf- 
fles, it is characterized by high rise 
buildings and considered the cleanest ci- 
ty in Asia. 


The leader is Lee Quan U who has been 
dictator 24 years even though there is a 
58 member parliament. “He has wrought 
an economic miracle with use of image 
and power,’ Bailey said.‘“There is a stable 
labor environment — strikes are unheard 
of. AT&T has opened a plant, creating 
10,000 jobs.” 

Singapore has a tropical climate with 
no screens and no mosquitoes. 
Everything is orderly and clean with a 
$500 dollar fine for littering. The people 
follow the British system with a strict 
dress code. 

In true Oriental style, you take your 


shoes off when you enter a house, most . 


of which have bare floors. 
There are two main banks, the United 


Bank of China and the Overseas Chinese , 


Bank. The economy is high rolling and 
the Chinese businessman has so much 
money he doesn’t know what to do with 
it. ‘Call it the economic lynchpin of the 
éntire area,” Bailey declared, “‘it is a bor- 
ing country unless you have money.” 
Good standard of living 

Housing is decent, with racial groups 
mixing, and there are no ghettos. 

People are happy with their living ar- 
rangements and like to spend their money 
on going out to eat. The cuisine is 
remarkable and a specialty is sate’ made 
of lamb, beef or chicken on a stick dipped 
in peanut oil. Dinners can be eaten out- 
doors without worry because health laws 
are so stringent. : 


and 


at 


Merrimack College 
Wednesday, April 23 
8:00 p.m. 
Volpe Complex 


Tickets are $7.00 for NECC Students. 
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Tickets available in Student Activities Office. 


DR. GEORGE BAILEY, Chairperson of 
the English department and speaker at 
Life Long Learning. — File photo. 


Bailey says the Raffles hotel is the 
most exclusive in the Far East. Many 
famous personalities have stayed there. 
One was Joseph Conrad whose novel 
“Lord Jim” was set in Singapore. Other 
notables include John F. Kennedy, 
Robert Kennedy, Somerset Maugham 
and Thomas Merton. Maugham wrote 
many of his stories about rubber planta- 
tions while staying at the Raffles Hotel. 

(continued on page fifteen) 
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Apathy reigns 


Lives of all students are affected 


by Glen Bergendahl 

The most significant figure on campus 
is one few have the opportunity to meet 
personally, yet the lives of all are affected 
by his actions. The name will not be found 
on any payroll. Known only as Apathy, 
his benefits are not reaped through 
monetary rewards. Job satisfaction 
comes about through a number of in- 
tangibles. Students, faculty and ad- 
ministrators have been attempting to 
banish this infamous character per- 
manently — without success. 

Security is aware of the problem but 
their collective hands are tied. Once a 
campus is penetrated, innovation and 
perseverance are required to put a stop 
to the problems Apathy creates. But 
perseverance and innovation take time. 

Off by 2 p.m. 

“That’s why I’m so successful. Nobody 
on this campus has enough time to attend 
to the difficulties I create. The school 
plays right into my hands. All the re- 
quired courses one needs to take to get 
a degree are scheduled from 8 to noon. 
That being the case, all the students are 
off to attend to other priorities by 2 at the 
latest.”’ 

The student activities office is ready to 
give up hope. The Events are scheduled 
time and again — but for whom? 

“While I get a great deal of satisfaction 
from my job, I must admit — sometimes 
I feel sorry for Michaud. He takes a bad 
rap around here. It’s not his fault nobody 
has any interest in campus activities. You 
see, dastardly as I am, even I have room 
for some compassion. I can prove it. 
Rocky Horror Picture Show was a suc- 

- cess. That’s what I mean by innovation. 
In order to combat me, people have to be 
creative and not be afraid to take risks.” 

This one’s easy 

The latest project on the sabotage list 
is the theatre production ‘‘Arsenic and 
Old Lace.’’ This one will be easy. After 
all — what student would choose a 
theatre production at Northern Essex 
over a weekend of good times on the 
town?” 

But how can this situation be 
alleviated? The play will run well over the 
one hour free time slot available during 
school days, Is there an alternative? 

“Of course there is an alternative. And 
I’m so secure in my position here, I’m 
willing to share the solution that would 
lead to my ultimate demise. But again, it 
involves risks, risks which neither the ad- 
ministration nor the student body. would 
be willing to take. If anyone was really 
interested in creating a sense of campus 
camaraderie here, the answer lies in the 
scheduling of classes. 

‘Simply reschedule required classes to 
later in the day, say 3 and 4. That way 
students would be forced to stay here 
later in the day and the free hour could 


be expanded to two hours rather than 


one. Surely a decent theatre production 


could be done in two hours.” 

“Tt sounds easy,’’ I say. ““Aren’t you 
afraid the divulging of this information 
may be putting yourself at a risk?”’ 

Catering to students 

‘No. As I've already told you, nobody 
will take any risks here. Don’t you realize 
the administration is already in a state 
of paranoia because enrollments have 
dropped? 

If classes were scheduled later in the 
day, the administration would no longer 
be catering to the student. Rather the stu- 
dent would be catering to the insti- 
tution.” 

“But is that so unusual? Students 
should cater to the college. Does anyone 
at a four year college tell the registrar’s 
office he is not interested in attending, 
unless he can have 8 o’clock classes?” 


One way street 

“If you stop and think about it, you 
just answered your own question. Nor- 
thern Essex is a community college. As 
far as anyone is concerned, it’s the job of 
the institution to reach out to the com- 
munity. Students are not responsible for 
putting anything back into the school. 
It’s aone way street. You'll never find me 
on the campus of a four year institution. 
I wouldn’t stand a chance. Here I’ve got 
it made. 

“Let’s see now. The Still Point dance 
performances are coming up shortly. I’ll 
have to get to work on that one. I see All 
College Day is approaching. No problem 
there. It’s my favorite event every year. 
Last spring the registrar’s office 
threatened students with cancellation of 
courses if they didn’t show up. 


Off to Hampton 

“T see they didn’t bother doing that 
this time around. No sense in blowing a 
lot of smoke over threats you can’t carry 
out. After all, enrollment is down. 
“Looking at the Farmer’s Almanac, May 
lis forecast for warm and sunny. All Col- 
lege Day? You can forget it. Exit 52 will 
be just a blur on the highway that day. 
Everyone will be heading for Hampton 
and Salisbury. 

“T understand Michaud wants to invite 
area high school students to visit the 
campus that day. He should. Otherwise 
there won’t be anyone here. It’s getting 
to a point where I don’t have to lift a 
finger to ensure campus events are unsuc- 
cessful. I’m becoming guilty of the very 
thing I stand for.” 

“Do you mean apathy has set in on 
Apathy?” 

There was no time to elaborate any fur- 
ther. Apathy was off to ensure the 
behavioral science club meeting had a low 
turnout. 


OVER 2,000 RALLY at Seabrook, Saturday, April 12. 
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Can’t stop the nuke 


by John Foley 

The Seabrook nuclear power plant is in 
the news again this week, as the anti- 
Seabrook forces marked ten years of 
demonstrations in their ongoing efforts 
to keep the facility from opening, with a 
gathering at Hampton Beach State Park 
this past Saturday. 

Massachusetts Governor Michael 
Dukakis has vowed not to support the 
emergency evacuation plan the facility 
needs to gets its operating license until 
it agrees either to shut down during the 
summer months or build “radiation 
shelters” on or near the crowded beaches. 
One-third of the more than 20 com- 
munities affected by the evacuation plan 
are in Massachusetts. 

Formidable obstacle — 

This final obstacle to going on line is 
a formidable one. In the beginning, the 
plant faced opposition mostly from in- 
dividuals and small anti-nuclear groups 
whose efforts were aimed at stopping 
construction. 


Now Seabrook must face cities, towns 
and federal agencies whose efforts are 
directed at trying to keep the plant from 
opening by thwarting attempts to put 
together a workable emeraeney, evacua- 
tion plan. 

14 years of consiaeea 

In 1972, the utility company said it 
could build the plant in nine years at a 
cost of $1 billion. It is now 14 years and 
$4.5 billion later and the plant has yet to 
be turned on. 

Proponents and opponents blame the 
delays and cost overruns on each other. 
But, the fact is that the Seabrook plant 
is rated 95 per cent complete, and the only 
obstacle remaining is the approval of the 
emergency evacuation plan by the NRC. 

After 14-years of construction, $4.5 
billion of investment and 95 per cent of 
the work complete, it is unrealistic to 
think that anyone or anything (short of 
a catastrophic nuclear accident) is going 
to stop the Seabrook nuclear power plant 
from eventually being turned on. 


Letter to the editor 


All English teachers had four sections 


To the Editor: 

In what was otherwise a fine article in 
a superb college newspaper, there ap- 
peared in the last issue a misstatement 
which, if true, would qualify me for 
psychiatric evaluation. 

Among the reported reminiscences that 
we old-timers shared in the Life-Long 
Learning program was the statement, 
“Kimball longs for the days when he 


taught four sections of English 


Composition.”’ 
God forbid! What I actually said was 
that during the eight and one-half years 


I served as chairman of the English | 
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_ department, I required that every fledgl- 


ing instructor teach four sections of com- 
position in each of his first two semesters 
of employment — a formidable task! My 
theory was that if anyone could endure 
such a trial by fire, he would qualify as 
a dependable instructor thereafter. 

Although a couple of professors fell by 
the wayside, the solid majority of those 
men and women hired during my in- 
cumbency remain here to this day, at 
least fifteen years later! 


Roland C. Kimball, Professor 
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NECC hosts women’s conference 


Day long event 
examines how 
women could 
bring change 


The New Bnpland Women’s Studies 
Association conducted its 10th annual con- 
ference, ““‘Women’s Power: Working for 
Change,” Saturday, April 12, from 8 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. at Northern Essex. 

The conference focused on the ways 
women work together to bring about 
change, especially to eliminate sexism and 
racism. Topics included women’s health, 
political activism, women in unions, women 
in education, women-owned businesses, and 
women’s literature. 

Keynote panelists were Caryn McTighe 
Mussil, National Coordinator, National 
Women’s Studies Association; Joyce King, 
Director, Boston Urban Action Resource 
Center at City Mission Society; and Jessie 
Logan, Massachusetts Senior Action 
Council. 

The day’s agenda included several morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. Participants also 
enjoyed a reception celebrating NEWSA’s 
10th birthday after the close of the last 
session. 

Films were shown continuously 
throughout the day and entertainment was 
provided by Boston singer/musician, Bet- 
sy Rose. Free child care was provided, and 
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KEYNOTE PANEL, New England Women’s Studies Association Conference: (from left) Tessie Logan, Caryn 


bs 


McTighe Musil, Betsy Rose and Joyce King. 
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Spanish interpreters were available. 
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Health education program needed 


DiGiovanni, on a PEN says human service manpower lacking 


by Kristen King 

Massachusetts ranks 41 in quality care 
for the seriously mentally ill, according 
to a report publicized by Public Citizen 
Health Research Group. 

The report defines serious mental il- 
Iness as schizophrenia and manic 
depression. 

Approximately two million Americans 
suffer from these two mental illnesses 
alone. | 

The reasons for the low rating are in- 
adequate staffing and substandard 
facilities in psychiatric hospitals. 

DiGiovanni on sabbatical 

Mary DiGiovanni, coordinator of 
mental health technology at NECC, is on 
sabbatical this semester researching the 
current crisis in mental health-human 
services manpower, and ways to recruit 
applicants for programs in the field of 


mental health. 

DiGiovanni maintains that the college 
community must develop an educational 
system to train manpower for human ser- 
vices programs. 

~The mental health technology program 
at the college began in 1972 and is one of 
the oldest human services educational 
programs in the United States. 


Severe crisis in manpower 

In her justification for a research pro- 
ject position paper, DiGiovanni said there 
is a ‘very severe crisis” in the mental 
health manpower system. The reasons for 
the shortage are low salaries in the men- 
tal health field, poor working conditions, 
a high staff burnout rate, and a lack of 
professional identity among mental 
health workers. 

Most people in Massachusetts are un- 
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aware of the situation until they nee. 
mental health services and find that none 
are available. 

DiGiovanni said that there is a press- 
ing need for trained workers to care for 
the severely disturbed, the chronic 
schizophrenic, the severely multiple han- 
dicapped and the poly-drug abuser. 

The Division of Mental Retardation, 
which provides services for clients and 
their families, is in dire need of trained 
personnel to fill its program’s vacancies. 


Situation in chaos 

. The Massachusetts Department of 
Mental Health is also in ‘‘a situation of 
chaos” DiGiovanni said. Deinstitution- 
alization began in the 1960s and has left 
many mentally ill persons destitute. 

Since the majority of direct care pro- 
viders offer services to severely mental- 


ly ill clients, they have difficulty 


recruiting and maintaining staff. 
Intervention needed 

In order to prevent an “exodus” of’ 
human service providers to other career 
fields, intervention is needed, DiGiovan- 
ni said. 

She is exploring the possibility of the 
Division of Social Services and the 
Department of Public Welfare’s referring 
clients to job placements in human ser- 
vices programs. 

She also encourages mental health- 
human services providers to enter college 
programs to update their competencies in 
caring for clients. 

DiGiovanni would like to see a focus 
placed on high school students who could 
be persuaded to enter the mental health- 
human services field. 
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Country House Sunrise.... 


‘The porch was a pocket between two worlds — that of humans and nature.’ 


Editor’s Note: Each semster, the English 
Department sponsors an essay contest 
and presents prizes at an awards 


ceremony. This spring, the presentations: 
will be April 30. This essay was among? 


the winners in December. 


by Jennifer Arseneau 

As a child, each morning I was the 
earliest riser of my family. This was 
especially true at my grandfather’s sum- 
mer house, where the sun found its way 
through the most opaque of window 
shades. My eyes would pop open with a 
burst of energy I can only attribute to 
knowing that nobody but I was awake to 
take advantage of the new day. 

The stairs squeaked mockingly under 
my feet as I agonized down each step of 
the curved staircase. I was fearful of fac- 
ing the grouchy scolding of anyone I 
might wake. But it was worth the risk to 
climb out from under the stifling bed- 
covers, to slink from the bedroom where 
my sister still slept, out into the cool an- 
ticipation of the upstairs hall. 


Once down the stairs, the rest of the 
house was mine to explore. My instinct 
invariably led me to the great front porch, 
where the sun created a unique and every- 
changing scenario each day. 

Long as a ballroom 

The front porch of the Country House 
was three times as large as the one out 
back, off the kitchen. It was as long as 
a ballroom, running the entire length of 
the house. Its broad roof loomed like a 
dark, heavy brow over the row of deepset 
windows that gazed unblinking out at the 
mountains. 

In the morning, however, the porch lit 
up as if under a rosy spotlight, the sun 
seeking out its most secret corners. Hight 
highback rockers sat stiffly like 
wallflowers against the exterior of the 
house. Their upturned feet rested against 
the thick folded edge of the straw rug 
that hid the weathered floorboards. The 
deep, pine color of the rug complemented 
the lighter shade of the house. The way 
the straw prickled my bare feet and its 
crackling noise as I walked made me feel 


Ri ncon H ispano by Prof. Don eonway 


Como Consequir Credito En Espanol 
Solo Por Examen. 

1. Matricular en el segundo semestre 
del primer ano de espanol. (Intro. Spanish 
II, SP4402). 

2. No hay que comprar libros. 

3. No hay que asistir a las clases. 

4. Solo hay que tomar un examen al 
final del semestre. La nota que usted gana 
en el examen sera su nota para el curso. 
Asi pueden ganar tres creditos sin 
molestia. 

La otra manera de obtener credito es 
por examen en Life Experience. Si usted 
quiere seguir este camino, tiene que pedir 
permiso y pagar extra para tomar el 
mismo examen que le dare si matricula en 
mi curso. Una ganga, verdad? 
Generosidad? No? Realidad? Si! 

La realidad es que pocos estudiantes 
quieren estudiar una lengua extranjera y 
por eso el departamento de lenguas ex- 
tranjeras no puede ofrecer muchos cursos. 

Esto es que pasa con los cursos de 
espanol. Primero, perdimos el laboratorio 


para lenguas. Luego perdimos el cuarto 
se P | hfs aaa 


Sue 
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BOOKSTORE 
Buckley. 


sell your books 


by James Drew 

The Northern Essex Bookstore will be 
buying back books for 50 percent of the 
publisher’s listing if the texts are being 
used by faculty again in the fall. 

Asked to comment about complaints 
that book costs are a rip-off, Manager Sue 
Buckley said she believes the store has 
very reasonable rates compared to other 
college bookstores in the Merrimack 
Valley. 

She explained students should know it 
is the publisher who first prices the book, 
after which of course the bookstore, in 
order to make a profit, must raise the 
price. Also the store must pay increasing 
freight charges which can be very 
expensive. 

She said students have the option of 
shopping at other school bookstores, in- 
cluding the University of Lowell and 


semestre de espanol, es decir, el segundo 
semestre del curso intermedio. Pronto 
despues, perdimos el primer semestre 
tambien, y ahora no hay espanol en el 
tercer o cuarto nivel en esta universidad. 
Ahora esta pasando lo mismo en el segun- 
do semestre del primer ano. Esto no es 
solamente una lastima, sino una verguen- 
za considerando la importancia de esta, 
nuestra lengua, el espanol. 

Estoy tratando de evitar el derrumba- 
miento completo del estudio de espanol 
en NECC. Se puede ayudar a si mismo 
consiguiendo creditos por lo que ya sabe 
y al mismo tiempo ayudar en mantener 
el estudio de espanol aqui. Si no hay sufi- 
ciente estudiantes para el eurso SP4402, 
no lo van a ofrecer. 

Cuantos estudiantes necesitamos? 
Quince a lo minimo. Espero que cinco 
regresen del grupo que tengo ahora, de 
manera que espero alistar diez estu- 
diantes mas.. 

Por que no viene a discutirlo conmingo? 
Puede ver el examen, tambien. 

Estoy en mi despacho en el edificio 
C-228 todos los dias a las once. 


Vengan por favor para nuestra mutua 


ventaja. 


Boston University. 

Buckley sees the prices of books 
escalating even higher in the fall of 1986, 
because of inflation and publishers’ hik- 
ing prices. 


As is typical at the end of each 
semester, the campus bookstore is in the 
process of gearing up for the large used 
book buy back. While the bookstore does 
buy books back throughout the year, 
most students wait until finals time to 
sell back their books. 

The reason for this is that the 
bookstore is able to pay more money for 
the books at that time. This is so because 
the amount the bookstore can pay is 
dependent on whether the book is being 
used for the next semester. 

When the bookstore does get a order for 
a specific textbook, it is able to purchase 
the title from students at 50 percent of 
the current retail price (regardless of 
whether the book was purchased new or 
used). 

The only extenuating factor would be 
if the bookstore already has an overabun- 
dance of that particular title. If the store 
has not received an order for a title, then 
the bookstore acts as an agent for a used 
book company and pays the current 
market value as stated in the large 
catalogue that lists over 30,000 book 
titles. 


As more books are sold back to the 
bookstore at the end of this semester, 
more books become available to the in- 
coming students next fall. 

A supply of used-books is a way for 
everyone to work together to keep down 
the costs of purchasing textbooks. 


I was actually walking on a bed of pine 
needles. 

From the porch railing to the ground, 
the drop was as steep and sheer as a cliff. 
The lawn of green moss below continued 
almost as sharply down the mountain un- 
til it melted into the underbrush and trees 
that hid the road. 

Mountains one with sky 

Above the tops of these trees the moun- 
tains unfolded one after another fading 
from lush green to misty blue until they 
became one with the sky. I could squint 
my hardest and imagine I could see the 
Pacific Ocean, although I knew that from 
here in the Berkshires I probably could 
not see as far as New York State. 

I could have stood at that railing for 
hours, watching those mountains so in- 
tently that the world below could have 
dropped away unnoticed. I would be alone 
sailing across those mountains. I knew 
my craft would withstand whatever it en- 
countered — the wooden floor, roof and 
rail were hewn from the treees of my 
grandfather’s land. Each stone pillar 
stood solid though; more than once they 
had been struck by lightning. 

Forty years ago when my grandfather 
bought the Country House it burned 
down to the dirt cellar during a storm. He 
had rebuilt it larger and sturdier but kept 
the stone pillars as they had been. 
Ironically, it was probably the metal con- 
tent in the stones, coupled with the iron 
hand-bar that connected them, that 
originally attracted lightning to the 
house. 

Both the house and porch, nevertheless, 
clung to the side of the mountain. There 
it waited through thunderstorms, and bit- 
ter winter blizzards for the few, short, 
warm weeks when my family descended 
upon it. The confusion of three genera- 
tions living together in one house, no mat- 


an essay 


ter how spacious, was what prompted me 
to search for my own time of peace. 
Others share 

Occasionally I found that others shared 
my preference for early morning. On rare 
days I could spy a deer nibbling fallen ap- 
ples in the orchard below and left of the 
porch. Even as the doe ate, its ears would 
circle like a sensitive radar, searching for ~ 
sounds of danger. The presence of one so 
timid would send my heart leaping with 
excitement in the split second before the 
doe leapt for cover. 

More often, I discovered a rabbit or 
two, or once in awhile a procupine. I 
would remain as discreet as possible, 
painfully aware that in this carefully 
balanced world of the outdoors I was one 
part that did not belong. 

Balance of time, place 

For me the porch was a pocket between 
two worlds — that of humans and of 
nature. I knew I could never completely 
remove myself from the world of my fami- 
ly, nor did I want to. I also was aware 
that as a human I could not penetrate the 
realm of wilderness and expect to go un- 
noticed. Therefore, the porch provided a 
convenient balance of time and place to 
bridge these worlds. Here I could find 
refuge from the bustling of the long sum- 
mer days which, even in the mountains, 
could become steamy and exhausting. 

My early morning meditations in- 
vigorated me, the aroma of crisp dew and 
heady balsam acting as a tonic to my 
senses. Yet I knew my time there was 
limited. Shortly after me, others would be 
stirring. This world was not constant, but 
as fragile as a bubble that could pop in 
a breath of wind. Just as I intruded on 
the privacy of the animals, eventually I 
would have to accommodate the others 
who wanted to capture a moment of con- 
tentment for themselves. 


How to get college credits 


by Elena Georato 
As registration for the fall semester will 


soon be underway, students may be in- — 


terested to know there are ways of receiv- 
ing credits other than in the traditional 
classroom setting. 

The College-level Examination :Pro- 
gram (CLEP) offers the opportunity to 
obtain college credit for the knowledge 
you have gained from personal reading, 
correspondence courses, etc. The CLEP 
tests are offered as General Examinations 
of Subject examinations. 

The General exams measure familiari- 
ty of the material usually discovered dur- 
ing the first two years of college and in- 
clude English composition, humanities, 
mathematics, natural sciences, social 
sciences and history. 

Subject examinations are designed to 
measure ability in specific college courses 
and are used to provide credit or exemp- 
tion from these courses. 

The exams can be completed in roughly 
90 minutes and the cost is $25 per test. 
The fee is pro-rated for each additional 
test taken and results are returned by 
mail to the student. 

NECC accepting CLEP credits 

At this time, NECC is accepting CLEP 
credits in various business, psychology, 
foreign languages, history and economics. 
These credits are treated as transfer 
credits and no grade is assigned them. 

It is possible to receive up to 30 credits 
which could be equivalent to the 
freshman year in the liberal arts program. 
Further information on these tests and 
test locations is available from the admis- 
sions office. 

The admissions office also has informa- 
tion on credits that may be given for work 
done through training programs in both 
state and private industry. For those peo- 
ple who have been in the service, it is 
possible to check credit recommendations. 
through a book called Guide to Evalua- 
tion of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Services. 


Beth Cole, admissions office, says that — 
“These (CLEP credits) are very useful for 
the older student who has had previous 
experience and economically it can help 
cue down on college expenses.” 


Credit for Life Experience 
Credit for Life Experience Exams are 
designed to provide a means of assigning 
credit ordinarily gained through regular — 
course participation to the student’s 
skills and work experience that duplicates 
a particular course. 


There is a non-refundable fee for this 
evaluation and the process can be time 
consuming. The forms are available in the 
registrar’s office. d 

The student will be required to state 
the course for credit that is being re- 
quested and also briefly outline his orher . 
experience in that particular course area. 
A visit to a faculty member who will be 
responsible for the evaluation is the next 
step. If the faculty member agrees that 
the student’s experience qualifies him or 
her for further evaluation, procedures for 
evaulation will be set up. 

Formal applications and fees should be 
made to the registrar’s office after the in- 
itial evaluation and the application will 
then be forwarded to the departmental 
committee for formal evaluation. Their 
recommendations will then be sent on to 
the college committee for credit for life ex- 
perience and to the dean of the college for 
a final decision. 

See college catalogue 

The college catalogue has a complete 

explanation of these programs. They were 


included in order to increase the visibili- 
ty to let students know) of their 
availability. 

Credits earned through any of the 
above method will be handled on an in- 
dividual basis when being transferred to 
other colleges. a ’ 
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College support is key to student success 


by Glen Bergendahi 
' Dedication, frustration, patience, deter- 
mination, late nights, early mornings, 
sacrifice. Every college student can attest 
these factors are part of what it takes to 
produce in the environment of higher 
education. Karen Sarsfield, Billerica, has 
overcome an obstacle the majority of col- 
lege students do not have to deal with. 
Sarsfield is hearing impaired 
Sarsfield is hearing impaired and has 
an aural comprehension of 25 percent. ‘‘I 
can hear sounds but often cannot 
distinguish what they are,” Sarsfield ex- 


_ plains. She is a student at Northern 


Essex Community College and will be 
graduating in June with an associate 
degree in banking. 

Sarsfield has been a higher education 
student since she graduated from Chelsea 
High School in 1970. Before discovering 
the services offered for the: hearing im- 
paired at Northern Essex, her story was 
one of self-teaching. 

From 1970-1972, she attended Boston 
State College, where she did course work 
in preparation for a bachelor’s degree. 
Boston State offered no services for the 
hearing impaired. 

“Tf I had trouble understanding any of 
the professors, nothing could be done. At- 
tending lectures became a waste of time,” 
Sarsfield comments. Without the benefit 
of notetakers she was still a dean’s list 
student. 

While taking courses at the American 
Institute of Banking and the University 
of Lowell, Sarsfield encountered the same 
problem she had to deal with while atten- 
ding Boston State. ‘‘At none of the three 
schools did I ever receive support for my 
hearing impairment. The. attitude ap- 
peared to be that if I missed something, 
it was too bad,’ Sarsfield says. 

' Learns ot services offered 
20 _at Northern Essex . 

“In 1983 Sarsfield attended a meeting 
for the self-help hard of hearing in Lowell. 
Jean Brennan, Northern Essex regional 
director of Gallaudet College in 
Washington, D.C., spoke to the group on 
services offered at Northern Essex for the 
hearing impaired. “After being informed 


Brown Bag lunch series 


KAREN SARSFIELD, banking, student, Northern Essex. — John Heyes photo. 


-of the resources available at Northern 
Essex, I met with Sidney Pietzsch, 
(counselor/coordinator for students with 
hearing impairment program) to discuss 
the possibility of attending the college,” 
Sarsfield recalls. 

She enrolled at Northern Essex in the 
spring of 1984. Sarsfield says of her ex- 
perience, ‘‘Since I’ve come to Northern 
Essex, I have done very well. Part of the 
reason lies in the fact I feel more comfor- 
table here than other colleges I have at- 
tended. There are people here bending 
over backwards to ensure I understand 
subject matters. 


Workshop gives hints on notetaking 


by Ed Theriault 

If you've already learned about the 
alphabet, math, English, history, science 
and how to study for a test, try notetak- 
ing as your next learning text. 

How to take notes properly was the 
theme of a workshop, at Northern 
— s Audio Visual room Friday, April 


* rot Patricia McDermott told the au- 
dience about how to write notes and what 
to avoid in taking notes. She showed a 
film about notetaking. 

Many students, who take up notetak- 
ing, fail to understand what the teacher 
has to say by trying to record the lec- 
turer’s statements word for word. The 
causes of unsuccessful notetaking include 


Students plan trip 


The Office for Students with Disa- 
bilities is accepting applications to attend 
the meeting of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Handicapped 
April 29—May 2 in Washington, D.C. 


Applications will be reviewed and par- 
ticipants will be selected for OSD scholar- 
ships. The cost will depend upon funds. 
Students who attended last spring paid 


lack of understanding, writing too many 
notes and producing illegible notes. “‘To 
take notes on what is being said, you 
must be listening, not hearing and copy- 
ing, and understanding the 
presentation.”’ 


McDermott said, ‘‘It’s important for 
students to understand and listen to what 
the teacher has to say. She encouraged 
them not to hesitate to ask the teacher 
when they are confused. 


_ McDermott also advised note takers to 
include in their notes anything that is 
written on the board or pre-class outlines. 

She said ‘‘To be a good listener is an im- 
portant priority.” 


to Washington 


approximately $150-$200 each. The re- 
mainder of the expenses was shared by 
student activities and MRC — Easter 
Seals. 

The annual event at the capital involves 
thousands of people with disabilities from 
all over the United States. Highlights in- 
clude workshops, a job fair, and an ex- 
hibit hall of the latest adaptive equipment 
available. 


Social club has bake sale, visits aquarium 


The Social Club gathered for a get ac- 
quainted smorgasbord dinner at Anton’s 
Restaurant in Manchester March 20. 
Three accessible vans transported the 


group. 
The club had a bake sale to raise funds 


April 11 and visited the Aquarium April 
123 

Meetings « are slated for April 21, April 
28, May 5 and May 16. For information, 
contact Linda Comeau, Office for 
Students with Disabilities, or Peter 
Flynn, behavioral science teacher. 


“JT have gotten support here that did 
not exist at the other colleges. If I did 
have a problem here, all I would have to 
do is go to Sidney and tell her I needed 
a notetaker or tutor for help to pass the 
course. Northern Essex has done a great 
deal to promote opportunities for han- 
dicapped students.” 


Hearing impairment becomes worse 
Sarsfield’s hearing impairment has 
become progressively worse since it was 
discovered. “‘I flunked the hearing test in 
junior high school. 
“The problem was not diagnosed until 


ACTIVITIES. 


that point. I was at a distinct disadvan- 
tage because the problem was not 
discovered at an early age. When it is 
diagnosed early on, help is available for 
the necessary adjustments one has to 
make in everyday living.”’ 


Sarsfield is employed as a branch 
manager at the Lowell Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank in Billerica. She began her 
banking career as a teller at Belmont Sav- 
ings Bank and was later promoted to 
assistant branch manager. ‘‘I didn’t tell 
them I was hearing impaired. I was afraid 
I wouldn’t get the job. 


“I’m not able to do a great deal of 
telephone work and from the perspective 
of an employer, it’s easier to hire someone 
who doesn’t need to see lights flashing on 
a phone to know it’s ringing.”’ 


Sarsfield’s ability to lip read has made 
customer contact easy to deal with. 
However, communication with co- 
workers has its moments. ‘‘The biggest 
problem working in a bank comes when 
adding machines, computers and 
telephone are being used simultaneously. 


Equipment drowns out voices 

“The equipment drowns out voices 
completely and if someone is trying to get 
my attention when I’m not looking, I 
won't hear them. Both of my employers 
have been good about my hearing impair- 
ment. I’ve been accommodated in regard 
to conducting business over the phone 
and the bank has installed volume con- 
trols for situations when phone usage is 
necessary,’ Sarsfield notes. 


Sarsfield is also a certified Massachu- 
setts Notary Public, a qualified life in- 
surance agent and a licensed Mass- 
achusetts real estate agent. She con- 
cludes, “I have worked hard to get where 
I am. A hearing impairment is a definite 
handicap because people don’t see it, so 
they don’t understand it. A hearing im- 
paired person basically has two choices. 
You can sit back and let everything go by, 
or you can get involved.”’ 


THE KNIGHTS WERE okey, On Shey way to oy Massasoit Goninames Col- 
lege the wheel of the school van came loose before’the team reached the highway. 
— Jay Duchin photo. 


Rubin Russell starts support group 


Haverhill resident Rubin Russell has in- 
itiated a local chapter of the National 
Foundation for Ileitis and Colitis at 
NECC. Russell, coordinator of the office 
for students with disabilities at Northern 
Essex Community College, has had ileitis 
(also called Crohn’s Disease) for the past 
20 years. 

‘Ine support group meets once a month 
av Northern Essex and invites guest 
speakers to discuss facts, myths and 


research surrounding ileitis and colitis. - 


Dr. Daniel Kinderlehrer, nutritionist, 
recently spoke on research regarding the 
uses of nutrition to manage the condition. 

“There is a strong indication whole 
grain, high fiber diets are related to the 


remission of the diseases. This is a con- 
troversial idea because doctors often 
automatically put.people on low fiber 
diets,” Russell notes. 

The Haverhill chapter of Ileitis and Col- 
itis is one of six Greater Boston chapters. 
Others are situated in Framingham, 
Brockton, Boston, Needham and Salem. 
Russell comments, ‘‘Having support 
groups is vital because we are not talk- 
ing about diseases the public has a great 
familiarity with and the topic does not 
lend itself to pleasant cocktail chatter.”’ 

The Haverhill support group meets the 
first Tuesday of the month in the Bentley 
Library conference area at Northern 
Essex Community College at 7:30 p.m. 


Curricula 


Division of Humanities and Communication 


Fall course offerings 


Humanities Electives 
fall ‘86 semester 
English 
Communications 
Journalism I & II 
TV Production I & II 
Technical Writing 
Speech 
Interpersonal Communication 
Broadcast Reporting 
Literature 
British Literature I 
Art of the Movies 
Western Literature Since 1600 
The Short Story 
American Literature Before 1900 
Bible as Literature 
American Literature After 1900 
Introduction to Poetry 
Women in Literature and Life 
Latin American Literature 
American Novel 
Introduction to Humanities 
Section 01 MWF 9:00 
Section 02 MWF 11:00 
Section 03 Tu 11, 12 Th 11 
Creative Arts 
Drawing I & II 
Painting I & II 
Intro. to Creative Experience 
Color & Design 
Illustration 
Intro. to Creative Arts 
Intro. to Graphic Design 
News Photography 
Intro. Photography 
Music Reading and Ear Training 
Dance in Performance 
Art/Math and Nature 
History of Theatre 
Performance Ensemble I & II 
Introduction to Music 
Chorus I & II 
Acting 


Foreign Languages, Philosophy 

& Religion 
Foreign Languages 

Intro. Spanish I & II 

Intro. French 

Intro. German 

Intro. Italian I 

Conversational Spanish I 

Philosophy 

Bioethics 

Practical Logic 

Introduction to Philosophy 

World Religions 


Ideas to check out 
before you register 
at All College Day 
on May 1 


New Humanities Electives 
fall ‘86 semester 
EN8891 Introduction to Poetry 


EN8891 Introduction to Poetry 
A one-semester course designed to acquaint the 
student with the various forms and scope of 
poetry. This course is to be an overview of the 
concept of poetry. 
Section 01 MWF 11 
Jack Wysong 


EN8883 Womens-in Literature and Life 

A one-semester course. A study of literary and 
historical accounts of women in courtly socie- 
ty — late Middle Ages through early 
Renaissance — and in democratic society — 
1890 to 1970 — for the purpose of tracing the 
cultural influence of an idea, the idea of court- 
ly love, on literature and life. 

Section 01 MWF 9 
Eleanor Hope-McCarthy 


EN8881 American Novel 

A one-semester course. Reading and discussion 
of significant novels of the nineteen and twen- 
tieth centuries. Included among the authors 
considered are: Twain, Melville, Hawthorne, 
Crane, Dreiser, Henry James, Fitzgerald, 
Steinbeck, Anderson, Hemingway, Salinger, 
Faulkner, Bellow, Flannery, O’Connor. 
Analysis of form and philosophy. . 

Section 01 Tu 8,9 Th 8 
Priscilla Bellairs 


EN0844 Modern Latin American Literature 
(Lawrence) 

A one-semester course. The course will survey 
the works of important Modern Latin 
American Writers. Authors from Central 
American, South American, and Caribbean na- 
tions will be read and studies, in order to gain 
knowledge and insight about the peoples and 
cultures of these many and diverse countries. 
Instruction and class discussion will be in 
English, but students may read the works in 
either English or Spanish. 

Section 90 Tu 9-11:45 
TBA 


Chance to 


EN0101 Journalism |: A one semester 
course; three credit hours. The course pro- 
vides background and training in jour- 
nalistic writing, with emphasis on the 
techniques of newspaper reporting. The 
focus of the course is assisting in the 
publication of the bi-weekly student 
newspaper. At least four articles publish- 
ed in the Observer. Three class hours a 
week. 


EN0102 Journalism Il: A one-semester 
course; three credit hours. Advanced 
reporting and news _ production. 
Assignments relate to covering public af- 
fairs (including local government and 
community services) in the Merrimack 
Valley. The student will assist in the pro- 
duction of The Observer, the student 
newspaper. Required: at least five well- 
developed articles published in area 
publications. Three class hours per week. 
Prerequisite: EN0101 or permission of 
the instructor. 


EN0103 Journalism Practicum: A one- 
semester course; three credit hours. The 
course provides practical experience in 
professional journalism through intern- 
ships at area newspapers, broadcasting 
stations or public relations departments 


of area institutions and agencies. A facul- - 


ty member and representative of the 
employing agency coordinate and 
evaluate the student’s work. One class 
hour and six practicum hours per week. 
Prerequisite: EN0102 and recommenda- 
tion of faculty teaching courses in the 
Course Concentration in Jour- 
nalism/Broadcasting. ? 


EN3333 Broadcast Reporting and An- 
nouncing: A one-semester course; three 


credit hours. The student will learn 


through the study of current radio and 
television practices how to edit and write 
news items for the radio and TV news 
media; how to broadcast these items on 
radio and TV; how to use basic equipment 
associated with radio and TV news 
gathering and production; and how to 
evaluate current broadcasting practices. 
Students are encouraged, though not re- 
quired, to have access to a portable tape 
recorder and stop watch. Three class 
hours per week. 


EN3334 Television Production I: A one- - 


semester course; three credit hours. The 
student will learn through the study of 
current television practices: how to write 
for, edit, produce and direct various com- 
plete television programs in a non- 


Commercial Art Electives 
fall ‘86 semester 


Courses may be used as humanities 
electives for non-liberal arts students or 
to fulfill creative arts requirments for 
liberal arts students. 


FA7030 Drawing | 
A one-semester course; three credit hours. 
This course is an introduction to the pro- 
blems, techniques, and materials of draw- 
ing. Each class project will focus on a dif- 
ferent aspect of visual perception, visual 
composition, and artists’ materials. Four 
class hours per week. 

Section 01 MW 1,2 

Rochelle Newman 


FA7080 Color and Design 
A one-semester, three credit course. This 
foundations course will look at color 


through its physical properties as well as 


its expressive functions. The class will 
explore the properties of value, hue, and 
intensity. The student will deal with pro- 
blems in manipulating color as well as 
mixing it. Concern will be for the process 
of taking a color concept from ideas to 
finished forms. There will be emphasis on 
clarity of concept through quality of 
craftsmanship. Four hours per week (two 
lecture, two lab hours). 
Section 01 Tu, Th 9-11 
Rochelle Newman 


FA7096 Introduction to Graphic Design 
A one-semester course; three credit hours. 
An introductory course to develop basic 
skills in design, color and concepts of 
visual communication from rough idea to 
final presentation for commercial 
reproduction. Consideration will be given 
to the tools and media used in advertis- 
ing design, layout and paste-up, and 
specific problems in graphic design in- 
cluding lettering and typography. Four 
class hours per week (two lecture hours 
and two studio hours). 
Section 01 MW 8-9 
Ruth Trussell 
Section 02 WF 10-11 
Ruth Trussell 


FA7098 Illustration 
A one-semester course; three credit hours. 
The aim of the course is to give exposure 
to a variety of media used in commercial 
illustration, as well as to the different 
types of illustration including book, 
newspaper and current event. Developing 


SDeCI 


dramatic format; how to operate the 
equipment in the TV studio and control 
centers; and how to evaluate television 
content. While the emphasis will be on the 
TV news program in which the student 
will learn how to work as an assignment 
editor and anchor person, the student will 
also learn the basic techniques of the ex- 
tended interview, the panel show and the 
documentary. Two lecture hours and two 
lab hours per week. Limited to 18 
students. Prerequisite: EN3333 and per- 
mission of the instructor. 


EN3335 Television Production Il: A one- 
semester course; three credit hours. The 
course builds upon the basic skills learn- 
ed in Television I by utilizing studio and 
control room. Each student is required to 
produce (plan, write, stage, and direct) 
one television program on a topic of his 
choice to demonstrate these competen- 
cies: the ability to write a standard televi- 
sion script; the ability to use the specializ- 
ed language of television; the ability to 
select and adapt audio and visual 
materials appropriate to the subject of 
the program. Each student will be re- 
quired to assist in the television produc- 
tion of at least two projects related to the 
college’s performing arts (mime, dance, 
drama, music). Two lecture hours and two 


drawing skills is an integral part of the 
course. The history of illustration will be . 
presented in order to understand it as 
communication from concept to finished 
product. Two class hours and two 
laboratory hours per week. 
Section 01 Tu, Th 12,1 
TBA 


One Year Certificate Program 
Commercial Art, Day Division 
fall ‘86. 


This one year Certificate Program has 
two basic objectives: to teach students 
the skills used in design, layout, reproduc- 
tion, advertising, and other graphic art 
professions; and secondly, to prepare 
students for professional schools and ad- 
vanced work in graphic design and adver- 
tising. Part-time students, of course, will 
take more than one year to complete this 
certificate program. 

For the student, this program offers 
practical training in the skills needed for 
entry-level jobs in the commercial design 
field; an exposure to career possibilities 
in graphic communication; and a chance 
to develop a number of transferable skills, 

Courses in this program will also be 
available as electives to business and 
technology students — on a space — 
available basis. An understanding of 
graphic design and commercial illustra- 
tion will enrich almost any field of study, 
provide personal enrichment for our 
students, and enhance cultural growth in 

the arts. : 


Fall ‘86 Semester . 
Fall ‘86 Semester 


EN4401 English Comp. I = 3 (8) 
_FA7096 Introduction to Sen ae 

Graphic Design 3 (4) 
FA7080 ~—Color and Design 

or Drawing I 3 (4) 
FA7030 Drawing I 3 (3) 
MK6678 Principles of 

Marketing 3 (3) 

Elective* 3 (3) 

TOTALS 1517 

Spring ‘87 Semester 

EN4402 English Comp. H 3 (3) 
MK6679 © Principles of 

Advertising 3 (3) 
FA7097 Intermediate 

Graphic. Design 3 (3) 
FA7098 Illustration 3 (3) 

TOTALS 1214 


TOTAL CREDITS 27 31 


alize 


lab hours per week. Limited to 18 
students,.Prerequisite: Successful com- 
pletion of Television Production I. 


EN8884 Literature: Twentieth Century 
Women in Film: A one-semester course; 
three credit hours. Offers the student an 
examination of the multiple views of 
women as seen through the cinema. Look- 
ing at examples from literature and film, 
the student will be exposed to the varied 
attitudes toward self, beauty, socializa- 
tion, exploitation and destiny of the 
twentieth-century woman. It is suggested 
that the student take EN8883 Woman in 
Literature and Life prior to this course, 
but it is not mandatory. Two class hours 
and two lab hours per week. 


EN8885 Literature: The Art of the 
Movies: A one-semester course; three 
credit hours. This course will attempt to 
foster critical taste in film. Students will 
explore the role of film in contemporary 
society by viewing and discussing 
documentaries, experimental films, im- 
pressionistic films, animated! films and 
commercial films. Discussion and 
analysis will acquaint the student with 
the interrelationship of film technique 
and content. Two class hours and two lab 
hours per week. 


Opinion 


Feedback 
The Inquiring Reporter 


If the governor shut down the community college system, what would you do? 


by RoseMary Rafuse and Laurie Stewart 


Aimee Laliberty, medical secretary: ‘I 
would protest it. I think I would get a 
whole bunch of people together to help 
keep it open.” 


Mark Calvi, electrical technology: “I 
would talk to the governor about it. If the 


students who pay for it want it open, it 
should be open.”’ 


Irene Booker, liberal arts: ‘“‘I would go to 
another university close by. I would try 
to see why they closed it.” 


| Jennifer Scuderi, executive secretary: ‘‘I 
wouldn't get my degree. I probably 
wouldn’t have enough money to go to 
another college.’ g 


| 


| 


Jan Hopkin, pre dental technology: ‘I 
would be distraught. I would have to find 
more money from someplace else. I can’t 
afford to have it happen.” 


Jean Hieber, executive secretary: “I 
wouldn’t be going to college, that’s for 
sure. I know there is no way I would be 
going to school.” 


William Garcia, electrical technolgy: “It 
would be tough for some of us to be able 
to afford it. The percentage of the college 
students would drop.”’ 


Richard B. Brown, computer science: 
“The cost of the tuition for state schools 
would have to go down. The governor 
would have to give the students more 
state financial aid.” 
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Boston Sizzles 


by Scott Truesdle and Len Medlock 

Boston is the Doctor Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde of American cities. In the daytime, 
it is calm and inviting, yet full of life. The 
streets are crowded with busy students 
and workers running to and from classes 
and offices. 

At night, however, Boston becomes a 
world unto itself to the city’s streets. In- 
stead of the busy students and workers, 
there are punks, rockers, and jet setters 
looking for thrills. The place takes on an 
entirely different personality as the sun 
sets over the skyline. 

Clubbing in Beantown 

The club scene also sparks to life. Most 
clubs don’t open until 9:30 and usually 
don’t close until well past two in the mor- 
ning. This is the night scene Boston is 
famous for. Crowding these clubs like 
Metro, the Rat, Narcissus, and Spit are 


students from many of the fine univer- . 


sities in Greater Boston. 

Many are from out of state and are ex- 
periencing Beantown’s night life for the 
first time. It is one of the largest youth 
oriented cities in the United States, a fact 
reflected in its music and club life. 

Good buy all around 

If you decide to buy a record at 10:30 
p-m., you can trot on over to Strawber- 
ries in Kenmore Square and browse 
through aisles containing every category. 
They have rock, pop and new wave at a 
very reasonable price. 

Since Boston will premiere a new 
album, before we get it in the Merrimack 
Valley, the album will be on sale and a 
preview will be played on nearly any hip 
Beantown radio station. 

Of course there are convenience food 
stores open 24 hours a day, but to escape 
bland, reprocessed munchies, you can pop 
on into Benisushi at 11 and indulge in fine 


‘It is one of the largest youth 
oriented cities in the United 
States ...’ 


Japanese food stuff. Raw fish is an ex- 
cellent source of protein and the dinner- 
for-two special will run about $6.95 a 
person. 

Another good dining outfit is the 
outlandish Poor House. This place pulls 
together the grime of Boston, the people 
who ooze out of the nightlife and the 
punksters who need a treat of beef ‘n 
brew. The Poor House doubles as a bar 
and with an atmosphere of Archie 
Bunker’s place, it offers a nice retreat 
from the urban blight. 

Walk on the Common 

If you're too young for Metro and Nar- 
cissus, then a walk through the Boston 
Common could be twice as romantic and 
you can marvel at the lights on nearby 
trees and illuminated skyscrapers. When 
you are alone, you can take a healthy 
brisk walk across the Common to shed 
unwanted pounds. 

Or you can join one of the many cam- 
pus parties that abound in the Boston 
University neighborhood. If you go to the 
Hub just to stroll along Newbury Street, 
you will encounter row upon row of 
lighted stores and take time to window 
shop — admiring fine silk clothes at 
Taylor’s or checking out the “‘in look” at 
Snyder’s. 

You must stop by the Prudential and 
cruise the lower floor where the mirrored 
walls are awesome, as are the gorgeous 
hanging plants and marble columns. 

You don’t have to look for fun in 
Boston. It grabs you when you get there. 


Monkees’ Comeback 


by Bob Breton 

In the mid-‘60s, when the Beatles were 
at the height of their popularity, America 
searched for a group to rival them. 
American television came up with such 
a group called the Monkees, a made-for- 
television group that blended pop music 
with Marx Brothers-style slap stick 
comedy. : 

As a weekly television show, the 
Monkees soared to success. There was 
Mike Nesmith, the guitarist; Peter Tork, 
the bassist and keyboardist; Mickey 
Dolenz, the drummer and vocalist; and 
Davey Jones, who played maracas, tam- 
borine, and sang. Although Dolenz and 
Jones shared most of the vocals, Nesmith 
and Tork did sing a tune or two on the 
show, which ran from 1966 to 1968. 

Album sales soar 

As the popularity of the show increas- 
ed, so did the number of Monkees’ albums 
that were being sold. The group had hit 
singles in such songs as ‘‘Last Train to 
Clarksville,” “I’m Not Your Stepping 
Stone,” and ‘I’m a Believer.” The group 
also toured the country, playing shows in 
many major cities. 

During one of their tours, their open- 
ing act consisted of a young black 
guitarist named Jimi Hendrix. Hendrix 
was dropped from the tour, however, due 
to the fact that the young teeny boppers 
coming to see the Monkees weren't in- 
terested in anything but their idols. 

Monkees make music history 

What was so special about the 
Monkees? What had started as a weekly 
television show turned out to be part of 
music history. Only Tork and Nesmith 
had musical training, and the group’s suc- 
cess in spite of this was surprising. 
Dolenz was ‘‘an actor playing the drum- 
mer of a pop group.” His voice, however, 
was fairly good and gave one the impres- 
sion that he was indeed a musician. 

Davey Jones was the most obvious sign 
that American television wanted the 
Monkees to cash in on the Beatles. From 
England, Jones had the accent and the 
boyish goods looks that reminded one of 
Paul McCartney. Jones also had a good 
voice and could be heard singing many of 


THE MONKEES. — Album cover photo. 


the Monkees ballads. It took this special 
combination of the four men to make the 
Monkees, and had even one member been 
a different person it might not have work- 
ed. After a two year stint, however, the 
show, and the group, ended. 


MTV resurrects old episodes 

Time does fly, as they say, and we find 
ourselves 18 years older. The ever popular 
MTV has resurrected most of the old 
episodes of the Monkees. The music chan- 
nel began by holding a 24-hour marathon 
of the shows in mid-February, and then 
began showing them twice a day 
throughout March and April. Many peo- 
ple began to enjoy the shows and songs 
once again, and some for the first time. 


What do the Monkees themselves think 
of all this? How does a new made for 
television movie with four original 
members sound? Yes, such a movie has 
been planned. There is also talk of a U.S. 
tour this summer, although Mike 
Nesmith is still holding out on that one. 
I, for one, will be delighted to see that 
because I’m a believer. Hey, hey, it’s the 
Monkees. 


Prince’s Purple Reigns 


by Len Medlock 

Bored with the psycho-hip concept of 
Around the World in A Day? Then get 
down, get funky and get on over to a store 
and purchase the new Prince album 
Parade. The crown prince of rock has gone 
back to the sexual, sassy music of his 
earlier albums, Controversy and Dirty 
Minds. Purple Rain is a good album, but 
the music is too commercialized. 

Around the World in a Day emanated 
a techno-pop sound that really went 
nowhere. It seemed that Prince and the 
Revolution had demised. 

Parade is the soundtrack to his new 
movie “Under a Cherry Moon,” filmed en- 


tirely in Paris. The movie is due at the 
theatres in May. 

The sensual music is sort of like 
Marilyn Monroe on vinyl. The album has 
such hits as ‘‘Kiss’’ and the theme from 
the flick “‘Under the Cherry Moon.” One 
of the hottest tracks on the record is 
“Girls and Boys,’’ a punchy tune that 
oozes free love. 


If you enjoy the old stuff, the record 
would be an investment. 

Prince will tour this July and his 
stadium shows will span the country. The 
nine month show promises excitement as 
it tears into your town. 


The Volume 


by RoseMary Rafuse and Laurie Stewart 
Palmer performs again 

Solo artist and lead singer of the 
Powerstation, Robert Palmer will be per- 
forming hits from his album Riptide 
and others at the Providence Ferforming 
Arts Center April 16. The show begins at 
8 p.m. and tickets are available for $12.50 
and $14.50. 

Theater 

A drama by A.R. Gurney entitled 
“Children’”’ can be viewed at the 
Charlestown Working Theater through 
May 3. Performances are Friday and 
Saturday at 8 p.m., and Sunday at 2 p.m. 
Tickets are on sale for $8. Students and 
elders are $6. 

At the New Ehrlich Theater, Boston, 
“Diviners,” a drama that deals with small 
town life will be performed through May 
3. Tickets are available for $7-$12. Per- 
formances are Wednesday through Satur- 
day at 8 p.m., and Sunday at 3 p.m. 

“Deathtrap,” a mixture of comedy and 
murder by Ira Levin, is being played 
through May 3 at the Nickerson Theater 
in Norwell. Performances are Tuesday 
through Thursday at 8 p.m., Friday at 
8:30 p.m., Saturday at 4 p.m. and 8:30 
p.m., and Sunday at 2 and 7 p.m. Ticket 
are $13-and $16. 

A one woman show about Emily 
Dickinson, ‘“The Belle of Amherst,” is be- 
ing performed through April 19 at the 
Theater by the Sea in Portsmouth, N.H. 
Performances are Tuesday through Fri- 
day at 8 p.m., Saturday at 4 and 9 p.m., 
and Sunday at 3 and 7:30 p.m. Tickets are 
on sale for $12 to $17.50. 

News from Paramount 

Paramount pictures has a string of new 
releases due out this summer. “‘Blue Ci- 
ty,” starring Judd Nelson and Ally 
Sheedy, opens May 2. Based on a novel 
by Ross MacDonald, the story revolves 
around Billy Turner (Nelson) who returns 
home to Blue City, Florida, to find that 
his father, the mayor, has been murdered 
and the case has not been solved. 

Annie Rayford (Sheedy) fights with 
Turner to bring the killer to justice. The 
film was co-written by Walter Hill, (direc- 
tor of ‘48 Hrs.,”’ ‘Streets of Fire’’) and 
Lukas Heller, who wrote ‘‘Hush, Hush, 
Sweet Charlotte’ and ‘The Dirty 
Dozen.” 

Premiering May 9 is ‘‘Fire with Fire,”’ 
starring Virginia Madsen (‘‘Dune,” ‘‘Elec- 
tric Dreams’’) and Criag Sheffer (‘‘That 
Was Then, This Is Now”). Directed by 
Duncan Gibbins, ‘‘Fire with Fire’”’ tells 
about an affair between a Catholic 
schoolgirl and a man confined to a pro- 


bationary camp. 
“Top Gun” to be released in late May 
“Top Gun” is to be released in late 
May. Tom Cruise and Kelly McGillis star 
in this film which Paramount promises to 
unveil “‘the most realistic jet fighter se- 
quences ever seen in motion pictures,” 
due to the fact that Cruise and fellow ac- 
tors had to take part in an actual Navy 
training course for fighter pilots. 


Richard Pryor’s latest flick, ‘Critical 
Condition,” has him committed to a men- 
tal ward after suffering a breakdown. See 
what happens when a power failure allows 
the inmates to take over the asylum. 

Also opening this summer is ‘‘Friday 
the 13th, Part VI,’ “The Whoopee 
Boys,” and ‘‘Ferris Bueller’s Day Off.” 
Later this year, watch for ‘‘Children of a 
Lesser God,” starring William Hurt and 
Marlee Martin; Eddie Murphy’s new 
drama “The Golden Child,” and the latest 
chapter in the story of Admiral James T. 
Kirk, “Star Trek IV.” 


Hatchet Works 


by Michael Adams 

Double Trouble Live is the latest 
release by Molly Hatchet. It contains 
many Hatchet standards such as. 
“Dreams I’ll Never See” and “‘Beatin’ the 
Odds.” 

The new songs, ‘‘Walk on the Side of 
the Angels’ and ‘Walk with You,” 
(neither written by group members) are 
the only disappointments on the album. 
They lack the true Molly Hatchet bite 
that is present on all the band’s previous 
work. 

Also on the album is a version of “‘Free 
Bird,” the classic originally done by 
Lynard Skynard, the original Southern 
rock band. It was done as a tribute to the 
late Ronnie Van Zant, the former lead 
singer for Skynard who died in a plane 
crash in the mid ’70s. 

The band has a song with lead singer 
Danny Joe Brown’s solo album. It is en- 
titled ‘‘Edge of Sundown” and it has the 
“Hatchet bite.” 

The album’s appeal is Danny Joe’s in- 
teraction with the crowd. He seems to 
know exactly what to say to get an au- 
dience going. re es 

Double Trouble Live is a triumph for 
this band from Jacksonville. It won’t pro- 
duce many new Hatchet fans, but will 
more that satisify the old ones. 


————— 
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CAPTAL’ 


F SECURITY Gino Mattozzi. 


— File photo. 


Cars will be towed — Mattozzi 


by Larry Ferris 

Captain of Security Gino Mattozzi has 
been working at Northern Essex for over 
five years. He says he likes his job. 

He is a graduate of Penn State, served 
on the Pennsylvania police force for 14 
years and was a district judge. 

Mattozzi enjoys the students at the col- 
lege. He feels 99 percent are fantastic, and 
will do anything within reason to be 
helpful to them. He reminds them, “‘This 
is their campus and it’s up to them to 
keep the campus safe.” 

Generally, he thinks the traffic and 
parking regulations are being followed 
beautifully, and urges faculty and 


students to 
parking.” 
He urges people to use only one space 
when parking and asks those parking in 
the unpaved lot to pay more attention to 
how they line the cars up. On Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, all available 
space is needed. Mattozzi warns violators 
of regulations will have their cars towed. 


“use their heads when 


Mattozzi says parking stickers will be 
checked. The stickers are for the 
students’ benefit. They help identify 
owners in case there is the need to notify 
them if anything happens to their cars 
while they. are in class. 


Open House Invitation 


You are cordially invited to attend an 
open house to introduce you to the pro- 
grams and services for hearing impaired 
students at Northern Essex Community 
College on Monday, April 28 from 10 a.m. 


positions. 


Summer 
Nursing Positions 


— 2 p.m. at the conference area in the 
Bentley Library. 

e Coffee and danish will be provided. 

¢ Guest speakers will include current 
hearing impaired students and faculty 
members. 

¢ Tour of the college will include visiting 
classes. ; 


Prescott House, a 130 bed nursing 
care facility located in North Andover, 
is interested in hiring students to fill 
full time and part time summer 


Tell Doc your troubles 


If you have any questions, concerns 
or problems, write to Doc. He’s a stu- 
dent ready to offer suggestions and 
solutions. Send letters the Observer, 
student center, Northern Essex. 

Dear Doc, 

I am having a very difficult time try- 
ing to keep up with some of my courses. 
I don’t know where to go and I’m afraid 
of failing. Signed, Failure. 

Dear Failure, 

First of all, you’re not a failure, because 
what you are experiencing is very com- 
mon across this campus and many more. 
The academic support center provides 
assistance to cases such as yours. I think 
you should take advantage of the math, 
reading, and writing labs — I do. Good 
luck. © 
Dear Doc, \ 

’ I’ve had this problem with my room- 
mate for some time now and I am con- 
cerned. He constantly drinks and gets 
very depressed. He refuses to accept any 
help. The only help he wants is to borrow 
money from me. Please help me. I really 
do care. Signed, Concerned and Broke. 
Dear Concerned and Broke, 

You certainly have a problem with your 
roommate as well as a debt. You need to 
stop lending the money and STRESS 
that if he ignores the help available, he’ll 
end up out on the street. Give him the ad- 
dress of the local A.A. and have him think 
about counseling. This will show that in- 


deed you are a true friend. If you are in- 
terested in understanding alcohol addic- 
tion, contact Al-Anon listed with A.A. 
Dear Doc, 

I am shocked about the prices in the’ 
NECC bookstore and find it stupid to pay 
such high prices for those books. Signed, 
Shocked. 

Dear Shocked, 

You are among many college students 
confronted with such a situation. The 
bookstore staff says they understand but 
have no control over the final decisions 
made by the various publishing com- 
panies they work with. Sorry. 

Dear Doc, 

I have this big problem. I am a 
freshman and have no one to socialize 
with. I really am scared that people won’t 
accept me because I don’t do drugs, drink, 
etc... How can I find “‘good friends’? 
Signed, Lost. 

Dear Lost, 

There are many who are in the same 
position as you. There are so many ac- 
tivities that you can choose from. A great 
way to meet people is to go to the student 
activity office (student center, across 
from the health office) and ask for a list 
of clubs. Then you can pick the one that 
interests you. Once you are in the club, 
you will be with those of the same in- 
terest. You will find that many people will 
accept you for who you are, not what you 
aren't. 


— 


e Lunch can be purchased in the 
cafeteria. Plan to join our current 
students and visitors for lunch. 


See your faculty advisers by 
April 25 to decide which | 
classes you will need to take 


Recreation Calendar 
All College Day 


For further information call Barbara 
Rozman: Voice (617) 374-5804 or Sidney 
Pietzsch: TDD (617) 374-3659. Please 
R.S.V.P. by April 22, 1986. 


All College Day | 
May 1 


e Game room, student center 
e Confirm your fall registration 
e Make schedule changes 


Openings 
on all Shifts 


Opportunity for students to develop 
basic nursing skills in a progressive 
nursing department highly regarded 
for the care we deliver and earn 
exceptional pay. 

Apply by phone, Monday through 
Friday, — 

9 a.m. to 5 p.m. to Kay Melia, or: 
Kay Melia, Director of Nursing 
140 Prescott St., North Andover, 
| | Mass. 
685-8086 


Thursday, May 1, 1986 
Come join our student center lawn party 
featuring 


e Bar-b-que for students who confirm their schedule — 11 to 
1, next to the Student Center. Free for students. 

e Raffle and free gifts — drawing at 1:30 p.m. in the student 
lounge. _ 

e Opportunity to confirm your fall 1986 class schedule in the 
student center game room. 

NECC Music Club performance at 1, in front of libary. 
Cotton candy and candy apples. 

Roving jugglers and mime artists. 

Dancing guys and girls, and Chet too. 

Caricature artists — see what you really look like. 

Musical performance by David Binder, contemporary/rock 
musician. Outdoors, next to the Student Center. 

e International Studies booth — learn more about overseas 
studies and travel opportunities at NECC — for credit. 

e A chance to late register — you can register on All College 
Day; begin at the student center game room. No tuition needed 
at this time. 


Campus news 


Counseling 


BETTY COYNE. — File photo. 
New service helps cope 


A new community service at the college 
is the North Essex Health Resource 
Center, which offers consultation and 
referral for coping.Hours are every 
Wednesday from 11 a.m. to 2:p.m. or by 
appointment at the counseling office in 
the student center. 

Students may go for help in dealing 
with life’s transitions, stress manage- 
ment, creative problem-solving, goal set- 
ting, assertiveness training, issues of loss, 
relationship issues, parental effec- 
tiveness, increased self-awareness and 
professional development for human ser- 
vice providers. 

For more information, call. 374-3790. 


LEEP offers counseling 


The Lawrence-Education Employment 
Project is offering a néw community ser- 
vice at the Lawrence Public Library, third 


floor. A bilingual counselor from the ~ 


Lawrence Mental Health Center is pre- 
sent Thursday, 6-8 p.m., by appointment, 
to discuss adjustment to United States 
culture, life’s problems, family problems, 


Briefs 


relationships, sense of loss, self- 
confidence, understanding yourself and 
future goals. 

Services are confidential. Call 683-4283 
or 683-4259. 


Career workshops continue 
The series of workshops for making 
career decisions continues. The schedule 
is: April 15, 9:30-11:30 p.m.; April 24, 2-4 
p.m.; Wednesday, May 7 and 14, 2-4 p.m.; 
Thursday, May 22 and 29, 2-4 p.m. 


f 


A job search strategy workshop will be - 


Monday, April 28, noon-1-p.m. 

The workshops are presented by M.J. 
Pernaa, coordinator of career develop- 
ment. To sign up, call 374-3790 or visit 
the counseling center, student center. 


Continuing ed counseling 

Career counseling for the division of 
continuing education students is 
available with John Scuito who may be 
seen on a drop-in basis at the continuing 
education office, applied science building, 
Wednesdays from 6-6:45 p.m. 

Counseling is also available for DCE 
students by appointment evenings in the 
counseling office, student center. 


Faculty volunteer personal 


counseling . 

Behavioral Science faculty members 
are available for personal counseling. To 
schedule an appointment, check at the 
counseling center, room F118, college 
center. 

The counselor’s schedules for appoint- 
ments are Jim Bradley, Tuesday, 11-12; 
Bill O’Rourke, Tuesday, 12-1; Paula 
Strangie, Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day, 11-12 and Tuesday, 3-4; John Whit- 
tle, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
9-10. Peter Flynn is available as a backup 
to these counselors. 

The schedules listed are flexible. If you 
wish to see a personal counselor at times 
not indicated, please check at the counsel- 
ing office to make other arrangements. 


Faculty offer support, referral 


service 
To learn about preventative measures 
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for student grievances, family concerns 
or local law enforcement, and court 
issues, you may see~-Cindy Crivaro, 
behavioral science teacher. Crivaro is not 
a lawyer, but has earned her master’s 
degree in criminal justice. She has done 
extensive research and would like to be 
helpful to students’with legal questions 
and concerns. She may be seen by ap- 
pointment only, Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, 10-11. 

To talk about parenting, Sandra 
DeVellis, child psychology instructor and 
co-director of a day care center, is 
available Monday, 8:30-9 and 10-11; 
gees 8:30-9:and ‘10-11, Thursday, 

8-9 and Friday, 8:30-9 in room. C370. 

DeVellis is a single parent. , She enjoys 
sharing experiences with other:parents. 
She is also available for counseling and 


M. J. PERNAA 


— File photo. 


Merrimack transfer April 30 


Potential transfer students from Nor- 
thern Essex Community College will have 
an opportunity to speak with represen- 
tatives from Merrimack College. Joyce 
Caruso, assistant dean for admissions 
and transfer coordinator, along with other 
Merrimack College staff, will be at Nor- 
thern Essex Community College Wednes- 
day, April 30 between the hours of 10:30 
a.m. and 1:30 p.m. They will be located 
at the entrance of the college cafeteria. 

Majors offered at Merrimack College: 

Division of Business Administration: 
accounting, business economics, finance, 
management, and marketing. 

Divison of Arts and Sciences: biology, 
chemistry, civil engineering, computer 
science, economics, electrical engineering, 


-transfer procedure, 


English, history, mathematics, medica 


technology/health science, philosophy, 
physics, political science, psychology, 
sociology, and religious studies. 


Transfer time is now. 


Now is the time to apply for transfer 
to four-year colleges for September 1986. 

In March, Betty Coyne, director of 
counseling, visited local state colleges 
where a majority of Northern Essex 
students transfer. She secured informa- 
tion at Salem State College, Lowell 
University, and the University of 
Massachusetts/Amherst. 

The purpose of the meetings was to get 
unofficial transfer results for students in 
March instead of June. Please consult the 
counseling office for your transfer admis- 
sion status at. the schools listed above. 

Preferential treatment is given to 
Northern Essex students whose applica- 
tions are processed through these 
meetings. f 

Any student with questions about 
academic re- 
quirements or anything about these col- 
leges, should contact Coyne at room 118, 
student center, Monday through Friday, 
8:30-4:30. The phone number is 374-3790. 

Workshop 
Co-sponsored by Title III, Activity 7. 
Office for Staff Development 
Office for Students with Disabilities 


Attitudinal 
Accommodation 
for 
Mobility Impaired 

inan 
Academic Setting 


presented by 
Charles Carr, Executive Director 
at 
Northeast Independent Living Prosi 
and 
Peter Tangelos, State Coordinator, 
Mass. Rehabilitation Commission 
Wednesday, April 23, 1986 
Noon to 1 p.m. 
Bentley Library, Conference Ara 


Discussion will focus on understanding 1 


‘ 


typical issues of the wheelchair user in ~ 


your classroom. Please come and share 
your questions and perceptions. — 


a o on 4 * a 
YOLANDA BONILLA with Sandy Creamer and Pat Kepschull 
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Health services offers 
series of workshops 


by Maria Manzi 

Student Health Services at the student 
center is offering a series of open 
workshops in the cafeteria Monday, 
Thursday and Friday 11:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

The workshops are intended to replace 
the health fairs, cancelled when Boston 
lost its funding. Pat Kepschull, director, 
says the fairs were time consuming and 
did not focus on the needs of students. 

Services include blood pressure screen- 
ings, weight checks, as well as informa- 
tion on diet and nutrition. Instruction is 
available on the subjects of sexuality, 
drugs and alcohol and eating disorders. 

Students may learn about relaxation 
therapy, testing stress levels on a biofeed- 
back card and learning a simple techni- 
que to reduce stress. 

Appointments are available for viewing 
filmstrips and for counseling. Subjects of 


the films include stress management, 
relaxation techniques, surviving lifestyle 
drugs, parents with alcoholism and 
dangerous dieting. 
Survey shows concern for self-image 
A random survey taken of 50 students 
and faculty has shown programs most re- 
quested are 1. feeling good about self — 
self image, 2. stress management, 3. sex- 
uality and responsibility, 4. blood 
pressure screening, 5. effects of smoking, 
6. weight control, 7. depression, 8. aids, 
anxiety and anorexia, assertiveness train- 
ing and adult children of alcoholics. Twen- 
ty percent requested SMOKE ENDERS. 
Assisting Kepschull at Health Services 
is Connie Christmas, coordinator of 
health education; Andrea Penney, health 
service nursing intern; and Sandy 
Creamer, also an intern. All the women 
are registered nurses. 


Alcohol: 
Current Issues 


Filmstrip presentations: ‘Alcohol: 
Facts, Myths and Decisions,” ‘Deci- 
sion,” and “Drinking and Smoking. 

Physiological Effects,’’ followed by a 
question and answer session, resource 
information. 

Presented by Andrea Penny, RN 
Health Office intern, BSN candidate 
11:30 a.m. to 1 p.m., April 24 
Student Center, Cafe Alcove 


CONNIE CHRISTMAS, coordinator of Health Education. 


Filmstrip presentation, followed by 
question and answer session, resource in- 
formation: ““What Students Should Know 
About Alcohol,’’ and “Parents with 
Alcoholism, Children with Hope.” 

Presented by Sandy Creamer, RN — 

Health Office intern, BSN candidate, 

11:30 a.m. to 1 p.m., April 25. 
Student Center, Cafe Alcove 


Appointment available for viewing 
filmstrips individually, followed by 
counseling session. 


Campus news 
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Bailey recalls Asia 


(Continued from page nine) 

His descriptions of the countryside are 
vividly true. Bailey said, ‘‘The mist rises 
from the hills in the morning and make 
an extra beautiful sight.”’ 


Highlights of Malaysia 

Malaysia is a ten cartel federation 
where Chinese come to mine tin. The ci- 
ty of Malacca is the first port one reaches; 
from India and is a crucial shipping area.. 
Japanese freight oil through this port... 
The first Malay settlement was ruled by 
the Portuguese until 1641 when the 
‘Dutch seized it. 

Malayans, Moslems and Christians live 
harmoniously side by side. The Chinese 
here have a rather disgusting habit. They 
spit a lot and it is not uncommon to see 
spittoons in restaurants. ‘It is something 
to get used to on the beaches,”’ Bailey jok- 
ed. “The Chinese also drink a lot of beer. 
Surprisingly, Guinness is the biggest sell- 
ing beer in Malaysia’’. 

Because this country is an English col- 
ony, it is more democratic. Judicial 
systems are better and people are better 
educated. Religions include Buddhism, 
Islam, and Catholicism. Gold is the 
sacred color in churches which have a for- 
tress type architecture. Saint Francis 
Xavier’s tomb is located near one of the 
churches. 

Thailand is lynchpin 

Thailand has a population of 40 million 
people and it is surrounded on all sides 
by Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam and Burma. 
Geographically, it is the lynchpin of 
Southeast Asia. The capital city of 
Bangkok was built in 1789 and holds the 
largest American embasssy, which is sur- 
rounded. by barbed wire.”’ 

It was an absolute monarchy until 1932 
when it was replaced by military dictator- 
ship which exists to the present. The 
economy is owned by the Japanese and 
the best fake copies of designer goods are 
produced here. “You can’t tell the dif- 
ference,’’ Bailey claimed. 

Imitation Gucci bags cost $3 a piece. 
“T brought several home to my aunts and 
they were delighted with their ‘Gucci’ 
bags,”’ he said. 


“The Thais are beautiful people who 
love to shop. I can’t imagine their buy- 
ing anything which doesn’t look beautiful 
on them.” A majority of them wear sari- 
sarongs and they are extraordinarily 
clean people. 


Climate, education and architecture 

The Chow P-ior River is the principal 
river in Bangkok. During the rainy 
season in late summer, the entire city 
becomes flooded. The boat traffic is fast 
and the noise pollution is beyond belief. 
The roads are in terrible condition with 
dust everywhere. 

Thailand, previously called Siam before 
1932, means Land of the Free. The peo- 
ple are thought to have come from the 
Hunan Chinese Province of Mongolia. 

Bailey claimed that Thai children are 
the most beautiful in the world. “They are 
no longer small. Our nutrition has in- 
fluenced them,” he said. 

Thai food is very spicy, but can be ton- 
ed down in restaurants for tourists. 
“Again the Thai dancers in the 
restaurants are very beautiful and 
graceful. Their finger movements are ex- 
quisite,’’ he said. 

There is an area in Bangkok called the 
The Golden Triangle where there is 
gorgeous architecture. The Triangle is the 
center of the biggest opium producers. 
The McDonald’s restaurant chain has 
moved in and is threatening the opium in- 
dustry because of their demands for the 
farmers to grow potatoes. 

Buddhism 

Between 93 and 97 percent of Thais are 
Buddhists. There are more-than 20,000 
temples in the country. Thais practice 
Gautama Buddhism looking for visions 
as they sit under the Bodai tree. The 
Buddhists emphasize a reverence for life. 
They believe the world is full of suffering 
because men are full of desire, which must 
be renounced. 

Their reverence for life is evident in the 
way the Thais view their children. ‘“The 
children are happy, gorgeous and cared 
for very well,” Bailey said. “In Thailand, 
every child is everyone’s child.” 


Artists invited to art exhibition 


New England and New York artists are 
invited to enter the Fifth Annual 
- Regional Art Exhibition at the Fall River 
Arts Festival June 14 and 15, at Bristol 
Community College, Fall River. 

The festival, a celebration of the visual 
and performing arts, attracted over 
15,000 people last year. 

The juried exhibition is sponsored by 


BE THE BOSS 
ALLOVER TOWN. 


Drive 


your own 
ice cream van this summer. 


* Make $500 or more a week. 
¢ Set your own hours. 


¢ Work your own route, 
city or suburbs. 


the Greater Fall River Arts Association. 
Cash awards are given for both paintings 
and graphics. 

Entry is by slide or hand delivery. En- 
try cards are due April 19 and work is due 


_ May 27. 


For information and entry forms write: 
L. Higgins, 53 Butternut Rd., Somerset, 
MA 02726. 


¢ Sell prepackaged ice cream 


treats. 


For more information, call Bob Maietta 
at (617) 242-5300. 


bids 
INTERNATIONAL ICE CREAM core 


: 492 Rutherford Avenue, Rear 
Charlestown, MA 02129 } 


FAITH BENEDETTI, creator of the Bradford Game. 
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Playing at Bradford 


Former NECC student creates game 


by Paul Heffernan 

.Faith Benedetti, former Northern 
Essex student and Observer editor, is 
having fun and creating games at Brad- 
ford, College. Benedetti, who recently 
transferred across the river to Bradford 
has devised a board game that the school 
is sending to prospective students as part 
of its recruitment program. 

The game, which takes the players 
through a full four years at Bradford Col- 
lege, originated as an assignment in a 
math class. The students in a Spirit of 
Math class, a non-traditional course, were 
told to create a playable game with defin- 
ed rules and an objective. 

Objective is graduation 

Benedetti’s response to the assignment 
was to create the Bradford Game. The 
board manages to contain all the pitfalls, 
joys, and sorrows encountered in four 
years at Bradford. The objective of the 
game is graduation, Magna Cum Laude. 

College life can be frustrating at times, 
and Benedetti has included all the pitfalls. 

The layout of the game is simple. 
Players move along a series of colored 
squares with the aid of rolling dice. 

The freshman year is the longest and 
most difficult. With a roll of the dice, you 
can become exhausted from a toga 
party—lose a turn, or get an At on an 


English term paper—ahead 1. 

The game has a serious side. Extracur- 
ricular activities, clubs, and academic 
achievement are an integral part of the 
game. Perhaps the best single feature is 
graduation. Upon reaching that final 
square, the player can graduate Magna 
Cum Laude with a simple roll of the dice 
(NECC faculty, please note). 


Copies soon available 

The Bradford College administration 
took an interest in the game and has 
printed a large number for distribution. 
Copies of the Bradford Game will be 
available on the Bradford campus soon. 

Benedetti, who plans on a writing 
career, is enjoying the Bradford Game 
and the many social activities that go 
with it. 

She thinks the social aspect of college 
life is largely lost at Northern Essex 
because of the transient nature of the stu- 
dent body. ‘“‘Here you see the same peo- 
ple seven days a week. At Northern 
Essex you might only see a friend during 
actual class hours.” 

While a student here, she served as an 
editor for five semesters. Her specialty 
was putting together two entertainment 
pages each issue and covering music, on 
and off campus. 


LET THE 


CHILD WITHIN YOU 


HAVE ITS FUN 


PLAY THE NEW ADULT GAME 
ee SCTIRV LV Als ee 


2 FIELDS IN SALEM, MA. 


(The mature version of “hide and seek’’) 


FOR INFORMATION CALL: TOM ROY (617) 774-8299 


577 SO. MAIN ST. 


VISA & MASTERCARD 
OMPLETE FLORAL SERVICE 


373-1700 
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Fiower, Gift & Greenhouses 


BRADFORD, MA. 01830 
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Variety 


PROF. ANN OTT. 


A premiere education 
without the 
premium 


‘oday’s liberal arts education 
at Suffolk University is afford- 
able. More importantly, it’s delivered with 
the highest quality academic standards. 


Whether you're acollege bound high 
school senior, or a college student stagger- 
ing under the weight of tuition, Suffolk is the 
answer. 


We offer 25 majors. Biology, history, 
communications and speech, government, ri 
computer technology, journalism, educa- 7 
tion, and more. Classes are small. Personal ~~ 
attention is high. Faculty and administrative sup- «+ 
port strong. And, we’re easy to réach in downtown Boston. 


At Suffolk’s College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, you 
will match wits with some of the best minds in higher educa- 
tion. And learn to improve yours in the process. 


So if you are in the market for a lifetime education without 
a lifetime of education expense, send us the coupon. Or, call 
our Admissions Office at 723-4700 ext. 71. 


A Premiere Education at Suffolk "&* 
Admissions Office/Suffolk University 
8 Ashburton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 02108 


address — 


city/town _____ 


Fr 

l 

i 

b name 
i 

i 

f phone : 


(G&> Suffolk University 
’ College of Liberal Arts and Sciences * I 
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Tragedy, frustration and gratification 


Life in the Peace Corps 


by Brian Smith ; 

Shortly after being married, NECC 
English Professor Ann Ott and her hus- 
band Charles had a unique experience 
they won’t soon forget. They joined the 
Peace Corps on a two year plan and were 
sent to Sierra Leone, a small country on 
Africa’s western bulge, north of the 
equator. It is about the same size as 
South Carolina and has about three 
million people living there. _ 

The year was 1967 when the Vietnam 
War held America tightly in its jaws. 
‘We were both anti-war and we liked the 
idea of helping people grow their own 
food.’”’ Ott says. 

_ Lived in mud house 

For two years they lived in a chieftain 
development on a two acre rice farm. ‘We 
lived in mud house with no electricity and 
no running water.” Ott explains. Her hus- 
band was responsible for most of the far- 
ming duties which included the cultiva- 
tion of rice, peanuts, and watermelons. 
Ott says, ‘I worked with the women of 
the villages, and delivered five babies.” 

Despite her efforts to educate the 
natives, many of their children died. ‘‘I 
saw two babies die of kwashiuter because 
they did not boil the water.” Kwashiuter 
is a disease of malnutrition which causes 
the stomach to bulge out even though the 
person does not eat. 

Efforts good enough? 

To her, this was discouraging. She 
began to wonder whether her efforts were 
good enough. The natives were of no help. 
“‘Some would think I could do anything, 
and some were not satisfied with what I 
did do,”’ Ott recalls. 

All in all, however, her experience was 
very gratifying. ‘‘It helped me to decide 
my values and learn more’about myself 


M 


y+ ts | 


and other people, and this alone is 
valuable.” 
Only white people in the village 

Her time there was not just filled with 
discouraging setbacks, but also with 
many happy times. She explains, ‘“‘When 
we first arrived, we were treated with 
suspicion by the natives because they 
thought we were spies sent there by the 
American goverment to make a map of 
the country.” There was also a feeling of 
discomfort at first. ‘‘We were the only 
white people in the village, so the people 
would come by just to stare at us for 
hours,” Ott said. 

Another event which came to her mind 
was an argument some of the local 
farmers were having. “They knocked on 
our door one night and asked us to resolve 
an argument they were having. They 
wanted to know if there was more land 
or water on the earth. We showed them 
a map of the world, and the ones that had 
bet on there being more land than water 
were steaming.” : 

She says she would like to live overseas 
again as a teacher and claims the Peace 
Corps venture was the most valuable ex- — 
perience in her life. She thinks it is impor- 
tant for Americans to learn about other 
countries and to help them. 


Chrysler 
Plymouth 


IT’S CHOICE! 


Your car is here now ~— 
USED CARS FOR SALE ! 
Between $100 and $1,000 


#61783 
#601787 


1978 Oldsmobile Omega 
1977 Plymouth Volare Wagon 


4-door, automatic 
automatic 


Between $1,000 and $2,000 


#601643 


#601787 
#601786 


1981 Plymouth Horizon Hatch 
1979 Chevrolet Impala Sedan 
1979 Plymouth TC3 Hatchback 


4-speed, PS, PB 
4-door, automatic 
automatic 


Between $2,000 and $3,000 


#601740 
#601307 
#601765 


1983 Plymouth Turismo 
1981 Dodge Aries 4-door 
1980 Chevrolet Pickup 


2-door spt. coupe 
50,000 miles, AT 
wicap, 50,000 miles | 


Between $3,000 and $4,000 


#601373 
#601584 


1981 Chevrolet Malibu Wagon 
1983 Chrysler E Class 4-door 


PS, PB, casette 
PS, PB, A/C 


Between $4,000 and $5,000 


#601288 
#601399 


1984 Plymouth Reliant 4-door 
1982 LeBaron 2-door 


AT, PB, PS 
AT, PS, PB 


Your car is here now ... in the lot 
$1995 to $10,000 
Student Financing Available 
COME IN TODAY 
CALL 382-9286 
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honor late 


The Life Long Learning program will 
feature a memorial lecture to honor late 
members of its May 8 meeting at the 
library conference area. The speaker will 
be Elsie Frank, president of the 
Massachusetts Association of Older 
Americans. — 

Frank, a retired legal secretary, has 
been actively involved as an advocate for 
the elderly. She has been chairman of the 
board of directors of the MAOA, vice- 
president of the Advisory Committee to’ 
Executive Office of Elder Affairs, 
member of the board of directors of Cen- 
tral Boston Home Care Corporation and 
member of the board of directors of the 
Massachusetts Council of Home- 
makers/Home Health Aides. 

She is also on the advisory committee 


" to the Department of Public Health, Divi- 


sion of Health Care Quality. 

The Massachusetts Association of 
Older Americans is a state-wide, private, 
non-profit, independent organization of 


senior citizens, with over 10,000 


members. 


The Awards Committee has begun its 
search for excellence among the students 
at Northern Essex Community College. 
This committee is responsible for the 
annual Awards Ceremony held each May 
during which a number of honors are 
presented to outstanding students. 

Awards are granted for academic ex- 
cellence and for co-curricular service to 
the college community. Graduating 
students and their guests will be invited 
to the ceremony. 

The criteria for Academic Awards are 
for students whose petition for gradua- 


_ tion in June 1986 has been approved or 


who have already graduated in August 
1985; who have accrued 45 earned credits 
as of Jan. 31, 1986 for the Associate 
Degree or 15 credits for the Certificate 
Program; and who have earned a mini- 
mum cumulative average of 3.5 or better 
as of Jan. 1, 1986. 

‘The criteria for Co-Curricular Awards 
are for eligible students who have peti- 


_ tioned for graduation in June, 1986, and 


must have a minimum cumulative point 
average of 2.0 or better as of Jan. 1, 1986. 


members 


MAOA seeks to enhance social condi- 
tions which will keep older people living 
full, satisfying and productive lives. 
Goals are adequate income, decent hous- 
ing, and quality health care for all senior 
citizens. The association works closely 
with the Legislative Council for Older 
Americans which fights for laws to im- 
prove the lives of the elderly, both at the 
State House and in Congress. 

MAOA is closely allied with the Geron- 
tology Institute of University of 
Massachusetts/Boston, co-sponsoring an 
annual” seminar. This year’s all day 
seminar will concern nursing homes. 

The association is also participating in 

a project focusing on economic issues fac- 
ing older women in Massachusetts. 
- MAOA sponsors Vista, a program of 
ACTION, the agency that oversees all 
federal volunteer programs. Vista 
volunteers are trained to help low and 
moderate income elders to obtain benefits 
available to them through Social Securi- 
ty, Medicare, Medicaid, SSI and housing 
programs, both federal and state. 


‘Search for excellence begins 


Reception planned 

The ceremony, May 22, includes the 
presentation of all awards, a student 
speaker, an honors speaker and a recep- 
tion for all honors graduates, award reci- 
pients and their guests. 

This year the Awards Committee is 
looking at the Special Award category in 
hopes of making it even more reflective 
of the variety of excellence that is found 
at Northern Essex. It is also considering 
developing a petition for students who 
would like to participate in the ceremony, 
but need some special consideration in 
terms of the requirements. 

Any comments or suggestions students 
or faculty have about the event may be 
addressed to a committee member. The 
committee also has available the detailed 
criteria for award eligibility. 


This year’s members include: Betty Ar- 
nold, Sandra DeVellis, Pamela Donahue, 
Mary Jane Gillespie, Jack Hess, 
Douglass Jack, Norman Landry, Phelps’ 
Laszlo, Stephen Michaud, Mary Prunty, 
Marion Ragust and Judith Tye. 


Speaker discusses environment 


“The Environment — It Affects All of 
Us” was the subject of a talk given by 
Paul Keagle Monday, April 14, at Prof. 
John Finneran’s botany class. 


- Keagle is deputy regional director of 
the U.S. Environment Protection Agen- 
cy. He serves as chief policy adviser to 
the Regional Administrator of EPA. 
His job involves development of all ma- 
jor initiatives in areas of air, water and 


toxic pollution control as well as hazar- 
dous waste management and ground- 
water protection. 

He serves as day to day operations 
director, overseeing activities of the 
region’s 500 employees and managing the 
multi-million dollar operating budget. 

Tuesday, April 22, William Fongaltin, 
a tea taster, will speak to the Plants and 
Civilization class, in the Science building, 
room 371, at 2 p.m. 


McCosh sets sites for England 


Professor Jim McCosh of the Depart- 
ment of History and Government, 
Bassett’s Tours of Haverhill and Glenton 
Tours of London have joined forces in 
putting together a two-week, ‘‘Off the 
Beaten Path”’ tour of the western coun- 
ties of England. 

The tour will begin in the Midlands, in- 
cluding visits to Bosworth Field (where 
Henry VII finished off Richard III), War- 
wick Castle and Coventry Cathedral. Ten- 
nis enthusiasts will enjoy watching some 
of the best women tennis players compete 
for the Edgbaston Cup in Birmingham. 
A day of shopping will also be had in 
Chester. : 

The group will then head for the char- 
ming villages of the Cotswolds, England’s 
oldest university at Oxford, and 
Blenheim Palace (where Winston Chur- 


chill was born). Then on to Bristol and 
another day of tennis; this time some of 
the best men tennis players will vie for 
the Western England Championship. A 
sidetrip from Bristol will take in Mon- 
tacute House near Yeovil and the abbey 
and the two castles at Sherborne. Sher- 
borne Castle is the ancestral home of the 
Digby Family. 

The tour will then head for Exeter, 
Dartmoor, the English Channel and the 
beautiful Devon countryside. The final 
two nights of the tour will be spent in 
Plymouth, with the final day being a tour 
of some of the most picturesque parts of 
Cornwall, 

Co-host of the trip will be Richard 
Mackay Bassett’s Tours. Anyone in- 


_ terested in taking the trip should contact 


Bassett’s Tours or Prof. McCosh. 


will speak May 8. 


THELMA HALBERSTADT. 


ELSIE FRANK, president of the Massachusetts Association of Older Americans, 
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Frank to speak at May 8 memorial lecture 
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Halberstadt earns doctorate 


Dean of Academic Affairs Robert 
McDonald has announced that Prof. 
Thelma Halberstadt was awarded an 
Ed.D degree from the University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Feb. 1. 

Her specific concentration was Credit 
for Prior Learning in Higher Education. 
Her dissertation topic was ‘‘Faculty 
Knowledge and Attitudes Regarding 
Credit for Prior Learning in the Com- 
munity College System of Massachu- 
setts.” 

Halberstadt has been a member of the 
Registered Nursing faculty since the fall 
of 1973 and is currently serving as depart- 
ment chairperson. 

She is chairperson of the College Credit 
for Life Learning Committee and member 
of the 25th Anniversary Committee. 


Essay awards 


will be April 30 


The English Department is accepting 
essays from Composition I and II classes 
for competition in the Writing Awards 
Program. The deadline for submission is 
April 16. 

Awards will be presented April 30 at 
the Top Notch Theater at noon. Winning 
essays will be read by English faculty. 


Dean McDonald said she was a “‘prime 
mover in the proposal that resulted in the 
current grading system and a major 
developer of the current Registered Nur- 
sing Curriculum.” 


Chance to learn 


about constitution 


In all state colleges the con- 
stitutions of the United States and 
of the commonwealth shall be 
taught as required subjects for the 
purpose of fitting the students, 
morally and intellectually, for the 
duties of citizenship and of school 
teaching. (Added by St.1938, 2. 
Amended by St,1960,) c.403, 9. 

Why not fulfill this requirement 
at Northern Essex by taking at 
least one of the following courses? 

GV3301 Constitutional Law 

GV3315 Civil Rights and 
Liberties 

GV3313 Federal Government 

GV3314 State and Local 
Government 


Bradford Debate 
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NADER vs. LEHRMAN 


- Activists es over ac at Bradford debate 


by Kristen King 

The Bradford College Leadership forum 
presented a debate between Lewis E. 
Lehrman and Ralph Nader on the topic 
of domestic policy in the 1980s on April 2. 

The forum is a marketplace for the ex- 
change of ideas and brings together 
social, professional and business people 
with the college community. About 600 
people filled Bradford’s Denworth Hall to 
hear the right and left sides of domestic 
policy. 

Lehrman on right 

Lehrman, presenting the conservative 
viewpoint, spoke first. He is the author 
of two books, “‘The Case for the Gold 
Standard” and ‘“‘Money and the Coming 
World Order.” 

He is the founder of the Lehrman In- 
stitute, a public policy forum for the 
study of economics and foreign policy. 

Since 1983, he has served as chairman 
of Citizens for America, a grass-roots lob- 
by that supports policies of economic 
growth and strong national defense. 

Conservative revolution 

In his opening statement, Lehrman 
declared, ‘“‘America is in the midst of a 
peaceful, conservative revolution,” which 
he called a ‘“‘re-evaluation of the welfare 
state,”’ 

Lehrman spoke optimistically about 
the economy, citing low unemployment, 
economic growtn, de-regulation, lower 
taxes and low interest rates. 

Social issues 

Lehrman predicted that the next 
presidential campaign will focus on what 
Americans will do about the problems of 
drugs, pornography, and abortion, and 
about prayer, chosen freely in all public 


He said that a hieber b percen- 
tage of working age Americans 
are employed now than at any 


other time in U.S. history. 


places. 

Nader is a liberal social critic. He is the 
author of the book, ‘Unsafe at Any 
Speed” (remember the Corvair?) and 
founder of several citizen action groups 
ranging from tax reform to nuclear 
energy. 

Nader painted a far bleaker picture of 
the state of the nation, citing uneven 
economic growth, a huge national debt, 
an unfair tax system, insufficient protec- 
tionist policies, waste, fraud and abuse in 
The Pentagon and slackening EPA 
standards. 

Children hungry 

He said Reagan is ‘‘cruel and insen- 
sitive’ toward America’s children, noting 
that 40 percent of the nation’s hungry are 
children. 

He called the US government one of 
“secrecy, lie detectors, and wire tapping.’ 

Nader concluded that there is a need for 
citizens to fight for the ‘‘greatest good for 
the greatest number.” 

10 million jobs 

In his rebuttal, Lehrman stated that 
there are ‘“‘two sides’’ to the issue of the 
economy, reminding Nader that 10 
million new jobs have been created in the 
last four years. , 


He said that a higher percentage of 
working age Americans are employed 
now than at any other time in U.S. 
history. He noted that the prime lending 
rate is down to nine percent (from a high 
of 20 percent under Carter) and that in- 
flation last month was at a negative rate. 

Deficit down 

Lehrman predicted a declining public 
deficit by 1991, even without any changes 
in domestic policy. 

He blamed the failed welfare policies of 
the last generation for the destruction of 
thousands of American families. 


Nader countered Lehrman’s assertions 
by saying that more people have to work 
in a household today in order to make 
ends meet. ‘‘Real wages, are declining.” 
he said. 

Reagan “lucky” : 

Concerning oil, Nader claimed that 
Reagan had little to do with current low 
gas prices. He said that Reagan was 
“‘lucky”’ because the world recession had 
reduced the demand for oil, leading to a 
glut, weakening OPEC, and resulting in 
lower prices. 

Carter, on the other hand, was not 
lucky because he was hit in ’79 by the oil - 
crisis. 

Exports of jobs 

On the subject of employment, Nader 
said that America is ‘‘exporting jobs at 
a record rate,’’ and that 11 million jobs 
were created under the Carter 
Administration. 

He accused the Reagan “‘regime”’ as he 
called it, of cruelty for cutting cancer 
prevention and abandoning the 
Ford/Carter commitment to use the law 
to protect the health and safety of 


citizens. 

A focus member panel of journalists 
was present to ask questions of Lehrman 
and Nader. 


. 


Panel questions 

The panel comprised Sonni Efron of the 
Lawrence Eagle Tribune, Dan Fitts of the 
Haverhill Gazette, Rob Henken of 
WCCM radio and Norma Nathan (the 
Eye) of the Boston Herald. 

Responding to a question from Phipps, 
Lehrman said that he does not think 
nuclear energy has a future because of 
waste disposal problems. 

In answer to a question from Henken 
regarding Reagan’s popularity, Nader 
said that the President has risen above 
accountability for his own government. 
He mentioned that the American public 
is not satisfied with Reagan’s policies. 


Lehrman anti-abortion 

Nathan asked Lehrman why he is 
against abortion, to which he replied, 
“The Declaration of Independence 
declared that all men endowed by their 
Creator with inalienable right to life.”’ 

He further said that he expects to see 
the repeal of the Roe vs. Wade abortion 
decision within 10 years. 

Referring to his attack on the insurance 
industry, Efron asked that insurance 
companies have raised their premium and 
lowered their coverage, promoting him to 
investigate the industry. 

The debate was opened to questions 
from the audience. People asked for com- 
ments on the topics of the strategic 
defense initiative, the farm crisis and 
social security. 


s 


Bradford debaters agree on little during joust 


by Ed McCann 

Lewis E. Lehrman and Ralph Nader 
met at Bradford College April 2 to debate 
domestic policies of the 1980s. Lehrman, 
conservative activist and founder of the 
Lehrman Institute, is also known for two 
widely read books which he co-authored, 
“The Case for the Gold Standard” and 
“Money and the Coming World Order.”’ 
Nader is American’s toughest social critic 
and consumer, made famous for his book 
“Unsafe at Any Speed,’’ which led to 
reform in the automobile industry. 

Different personalities 

Right from the start, when Lehrman 
and Nader stepped out on the stage, their 
different characteristics were apparent. 
Lehrman wore a smile as long as Califor- 
nia and Nader looked as if he had just had 
a fight with an automobile salesman. 

The two proceeded to their chairs. 
Lehrman looked out at everyone at Den- 
worth Hall, evidently pleased to be there. 
Nader put his hand under his chin and 
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served in our lounge 
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NECC _ students/staff 
10% discount on meais 
only Sunday — Thursday 


stared at the table as he reviewed his 
notes. 
Discuss policies 

Lehrman was the first to take the 
podium. He discussed where we have 
been and where we are going as a nation. 
He said he thinks the country is on the 
verge of an economic transformation. The 
people will decide where we will go in the 
next decade. 

He said we must get back to basics. He 
favored de-regulation, bringing back long 
term interest rates and restoring the 
American dream as we tighten our belts 
as a country. He claimed one of the big- 
gest problems is with the welfare pro- 
grams. Reform is needed. Too many peo- 
ple. are dependent on the welfare system. 

Nader was concerned with the coun- 
try’s debt and how the nation will ‘pay. 
He attacked waste and fraud in our 
government. 

Both speakers focused on past and pre- 


sent presidential administrations, talking 
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about how our country fared during the 
Carter and Reagan regime. Lehrman was 
on the right and Nader on the left. They 
agreed on little. 

Lehrman supported the Regan admin- 
sitration, saying it has created millions 
of new jobs. He said interest rates are 
lower now than they were during the 
Carter administration, and pointed out a 
lid has been put on inflation that was once 
out of control. 

He had praise for improved education, 
saying college board scores are up. He 
credited the back to basis pushed for by 
the administration. 


Nader on the little guy’s side 
While Lehrman came across as a 
representative of big business, Nader was 
on the side of the little guy. 
He critized the Reagan administration. 
He agreed there are more jobs but 
pointed out they are lower wage levels 


than during the Carter administration. In - 


fact, he said Carter produced four million 
more jobs at better wage levels than now. 
More people in one family have to work 
to make ends meet because wages are 
insufficent. 

With regard to college boards, he said 
there is too much coaching and prepping 
to secure higher scores. He attacked the 
Reagan administration for putting deep 
cuts in social services, help for the han- 
dicapped, and food for the hungry. ~ 

He argued we spend less on education 
and are abandoning health and safety 
needs of the nation. He also criticized the 
administration’s plan to cut legal services 
for the poor. He blasted Reagan for ex- 
porting jobs and said we must get back 
to quality production. He also claimed the 
Reagan administration could do more 
about environmental problems such as 
acid rain. 

The speakers did agree the use of 
nuclear power risks too much contamin- 
ation. 
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of April 5 doubleheader. 


by John Foley 
After seven games, the Northern Essex 
Women’s softball team is sporting a hard 


_ earned 4.3 record. 


The games are usually high-scoring, 
and a big lead is never secure. . 

In the second game of an afternoon 
doubleheader Saturday April 5, the Lady 
Knights were trailing by only one run go- 
ing into the last inning. In that final inn- 
ing the girls from Massasoit broke the 
game open with a six run outburst to gain 
a split of the doubleheader. 

“‘We have to improve our pitching and 
work on our defensive. To avoid another 
loss like this,” Coach Jack Hess said. 


Offense performing well 

The Lady Knights have no trouble scor- 
ing runs. Through the first seven games 
they have 91 runs, an average of 13 per 
game. 

The overall team batting average is 
.393 with standouts like Lisa Donovan 
who is hitting .625 and leading the team 


A MASSASIOT BATTER swings through a Sheron Cullins fastball in nrst game 


— John Foley photo. 


Women sport 4-3 record 


with 15 hits. 

Joann Gosselin is batting .458 and has 
nine runs batted in. This is second only 
to Denise Comeau who leads the team 
with 15 runs batted in on only eight hits. 

Problems to be ironed out 

“With 91 runs and a team hitting 
almost .400 we should be better than 4-3 
right now,” Hess said. 

The coach sees depth as a major pro- 
blem. He wants at least one more consis- 
tent pitcher to compliment Sharon 
Cullins. 

Cullins is 3-0 with 24 innings pitched 
and an amazing 1.75 ERA. 

Scheduling has been a difficult problem 
for Hess so far. Sometimes members of 
the starting line-up are unable to make a 
game, forcing Hess to start second and 


third string, unexperienced players. 


“This problem has hurt us defensive- 
ly,” Hess said. 

With the talent he has to work with, 
Hess is optimistic about the remainder of 
the season. 


Wrestling packs Garden 


by James Drew 

The place to be Monday night, April 7, 
was the Boston Garden when 
Wrestlemania II took place on big screen 
closed circuit television. There were over 
12,000 fans crowded at the Garden, and 
millions watched throughout the country. 


Among the many fantastic matches 
taking place that night was the 20 man 
battle of the royal. It was ano time limit 
match in which 14 of the World Wrestl- 
ing Foundation’s biggest wrestlers got in 
the ring with six professional football 
players from the National Football 
League. 

Among them were William ‘‘the 
Refrigerator” Perry, Big Bill Fralic, Jim- 
bo Covert, Russ Francis and Ernie 
Holmes. Winners included Andre the 


Red Sox off 


by Ed McCann 

The Red Sox got the ‘86 season off the 
ground last week with a disappointing 6-5 
loss to the Detroit Tigers. 

It may be just as well. Last year, they 
jumped all over the Yankees for 16 runs 
on opening day and everyone thought 
they were pennant bound. 

This year, they may lose the first ten 
games in a row. It doesn’t matter, 
because the hitting is there. The Sox have 
more lumber than Plywood Ranch, with 
a line-up of Jim Rice, Dwight Evans, 
American League hitting sensation Wade 
Boggs and newcomer Don Baylor as D.H. 
_ The Sox will score plenty of runs. It’s 
the pitching that has to stand the test. 
Pre-season polls said the Sox can go all 
the way if the pitching holds out. 

We'll have to wait and see how Bruce 
Hurst, Roger Clemens and Tim dollar 


Giant, Big John Studd, the infamous 
Bruno Sammartino, Jim “the Anville” 
Ninhart and Tony Atlas. 

Another of the special matches was the 


-boxing contest between crazy Rowdy 


Roddy Piper and television’s Mr. T. 
Rowdy Roddy surprised everybody as he 
hit Mr. T with about 10 straight punches 
in the face, before being disqualified for 
tackling and then kicking the “‘A Team” 
star. At this point, the fans were going 
bananas. 

Then came the event everyone was 
waiting for — the incredible Hulk Hogan 
vs. King Kong Bundy in the steel cage 
match. Hulk got his revenge against Bun- 
dy for an earlier match which had put 
Hulk in the hospital. Hogan went wild, 
throwing Bundy into the steel cage and 
slamming his head against it repeatedly, 

." 


to bad start 


perform, along with the bullpen that was 
ineffective in the late innings of last 
year’s games. 

Steve Crawford, Joe Sambito and Bob 
Stanley will need to have a good season 
if the Sox are to challenge in the East. 

Celts look fantastic 

The Celtics capped off the ‘86 season 
with the best record in the NBA. The 
team looks fantastic for the playoffs, and 
barring any catastrophe the players 
should be able to dethrone the Lakers for 
the world title. 

The Celtics are a solid unit and have 
jelled as a super team with such stars as 
Kevin McHale, Robert Parrish, Larry 
Bird and Bill Walton. Walton’s surpris- 
ing comeback is a major plus. Most of all, 
the Celtic’s success can be attributed to 
the all around play of Dennis Johnson, 
who Bird says is the best. 


by Greg Caristinos 

The Northern Essex varsity baseball 
team lost its opening game to Quinsiga- 
mond Community College in Worcester. 

Their team, coached by Mike Rowinski, 
got behind early. Their pitchers strugg]- 
ed, giving up five runs in the first inning. 
Their defense was not always strong, but 
they did show the people from Worcester 
they could swing a bat. 

The Knights hit the ball to all fields, 
chipping away at Quinsigamond’s lead, 
but at the end they came up short, drop- 
ping a 10-5 decision. 

Due to poor field conditions at Nor- 
thern Essex, the Knights had been 
restricted at practice to the gym. The 
game with Quinsigamond was the first 
time the team saw a baseball diamond all 
spring. 


Last weekend in Brockton, the Knights 
dropped both games of a double-header 
with Massasoit Community College 10-0 
and 10-0. 

“The guys just didn’t come to play,”’ 
Coach Rowinski said.‘‘In the first game, 
the team had little to cheer about except 
for their pitching. Chris pitched a great 
game, but the defense wasn’t there.”’ 

Knights lose Macintosh 

The Knights gave up an early 5-0 lead 
in the first game. It was clear they would 
have a long day when they lost Glen 
MacIntosh, perhaps their best hitter. 


_ MacIntosh brusied his left hand and was 
' unable to continue the rest of the day. 


The Knights couldn’t seem to get 
anything going, and when Massasoit’s 


Rafting trip set 


Northern Essex Community College is 
sponsoring a whitewater rafting trip on 
the Dead River the weekend of May 
24-26. 

- Starting near Bingham, Maine, the 
Dead offers the most exciting whitewater 
in New England, with 16 miles of nearly 
continuous Class IV-V rapids. Since it is 
dam controlled, rafting can be done only 
two days each year, usually Memorial 
Day and one day the week before. 

The actual raft trip will be Monday, but 
in order to get a feel for the area, the 
group will depart on Saturday, camp by 
Lake Moxie, and spend a leisurely Sun- 
day canoeing, hiking, or wildlife 


Knights drop opener 


big power hitter slammed a two-run 
homer over the left field fence, it seemed 
to take any steam the Knights had left 
right out of them. 

They went down quietly in order in the 
seventh inning and the only thing they 
had to show for it was a 10-0 defeat. 

The: Knights were drained and not 
ready for the second game. They knew it 
would be tough to salvage some runs 
without MacIntosh’s bat. 

Splitting the double-header wasn’t in 
the cards. The players were too banged 
up. They had already suffered a couple of 
key injuries. The new injuries added new 
handicaps, making their prospects even 
worse. 

Pitcher fizzles 

John Motta, who pitched two days 
prior to this game, was on the mound. He 
didn’t have enough gas to do the job. He 
still hadn’t recovered from his start two 
days prior and it showed. 

Motta had control problems, walking a 
lot more batters than he usually does. The 
Knights also had two players at positions 
they weren't accustomed to playing. 
Massasoit took advantage of this, scor- 
ing runs at will and jumping out to a 6-0 
lead. The Knights couldn’t get anything 
going offensively. 

In the sixth inning, Massasoit ended 
the long, frustrating day for the Knights 
by reaching the 10 run rule. That rule 
means that when ateam has a 10 run lead 
after the required four and a half innings, 
the game comes to an end. 

For the Knights, it couldn’t have come 
soon enough. 


for May 24-26 


watching. 

The cost of the entire three day trip is 
$146, which includes transportation, food, 
camping equipment and fees, raft trip 
with licensed guides, and all rafting 
equipment except wet suit, which can be 
rented from the rafting company. 
Minimum age is 12 years and you must 
be able to swim; however, no other ex- 
perience is necessary. 


Register early because the Dead is 
usually sold out well in advance. For more 
information, call Nancy Brown in the 
Continuing Education and Community 
Service office at 617-374-3809. 


Men’s 


1986 Baseball Schedule 
at 


Date Opponent Where Time 
April 15 Middlesex Away 7 p.m. 
April 19 Mass Bay Home 12 p.m. 
April 22 Middlesex Away 7 p.m. 
April 25 Middlesex Home 3 p.m. 
April 26 North Shore Home 12 p.m. 
April 28 Becker Jr. Home 4 p.m. 
April 30 Springfield Away 3 p.m. 
| 
Women’s 
April 
Date Opponent Where Time 
April 15 Middlesex C.C. Home 3:30 p.m. 
April 16 Quinsigamond C.C. Away 3:30 p.m. 
April 19 Mass Bay C.C. Away 12 p.m. 
April 22 Middlesex C.C. Home 3:30 p.m. 
April 23 GBSCC meeting 3:30 p.m. 
April 24 Rhode Island C.C. Home 3:30 p.m. 
April 26 North Shore C.C. Home 12 p.m. 
April 28 Becker Junior College Home- 4pm. 
April 29 Mt. Ida Jr. College Away 3:30 p.m. 
April 30 Mt. Wachusetts C.C. Away 3:30 p.m. 
May 
Date Opponent Where Time 
May 2 Regional Tourney Away 4 p.m. 
Becker Jr. College 
May 3 Regional Tourney TBA TBA 
May 4 MCCAC Tourney TBA TBA 
May 7 Endicott College Away 4 p.m. 


Are you coming back | 
in the fall? | 


, 


.| You-can, 
help stop 
|student 


running 


STUDENT SENATE officers: from left Donna Nolan, vice president; Tom Ellis, 
president; Karin Frank, treasurer;.and Linda Houle-Briggs, secretary. 
— Fred Samia photo. : 


for student representative | 
on the Board of Trustees 
. Or 
by running for 
the Student Senate 
| Pick up nomination papers 
in Student Activities today! 


Lh t ie 


